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Our Easter Day 


A* they returned to the Holy City, many of the follow- 
ers of Jesus of Nazareth felt that all their hopes lay 
buried at the foot of the Cross on Calvary. “ We had 
hoped,” one said to his companion, wearily trudging at his 
side, “‘ for we saw Him feed the multitudes in the desert.” 
“ We had hoped,” sighed the mother and father of the man 
cured of blindness, “ for we know that He opened the eyes 
of our son.” “ We had hoped,” wept a woman whose face 
bore all sadness, “ for we saw Him call the dead back to 
life. Do we not know Lazarus, and have we not heard of 
the son of the widow of Naim, and of that little girl in 
the house of Jairus?” They had hoped, but now they 
hardly knew what they had hoped. They knew only that 
never again could life be what it was before they had 
looked upon the Face of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Yet in that crowd thronging back to the city, there was 
one heart, serene, unafraid, filled with the hope that can 
never be confounded. Perhaps there were two, or even 
three, for to the heart of sinless Mary, one likes to add the 
heart of Mary, once the sinner, and the heart of John, the 
Beloved Disciple. But surely Mary, the Mother of Jesus 
and our Mother, went back strengthened in hope. She 
knew that now the all-holy Will of God had been 
accomplished, and although her heart wept as she thought 
of the sufferings of her Son, she was at peace. She knew 
in Whom she had trusted. 

And she knew that He would come back to her. Often 
in those holy years at Nazareth, after the day’s work was 
done, they had sat together in the gathering dusk, and He 
had unfolded to her the meaning of all the Scriptures con- 
cerning Him. To her He could talk as to none other. She 
was not only His mother, but by prevision of His merits, 
she had been preserved from original sin, and from that 


darkness in the intellect which accompanies it. From 
His infancy she had pondered in her heart all that had 
been said and written of Him, and now He could tell her 
so much more of their meaning. What she learned did not 
sadden her. She is our Sorrowful Mother, because even 
when His baby feet carried Him uncertainly across the 
shop of Joseph, His Foster-Father, and she watched Him 
with eyes of unutterable love, she saw over His little Head, 
the shadow of the Cross. Therefore Calvary had unfolded 
before her eyes that afternoon as an old picture on which 
she had long looked, lovingly, compassionately. [ut sor- 
row is not sadness. Sadness dejects, but sorrow labors, 
and hopes, and loves. It brought her no unquietness, for 
she knew that God’s will is always the expression of His 
infinite love for us. 

She waited, then, in utter peace. 
morning, even as the Holy Women went forth to anoint 
Him in His garden tomb, the glory of Paradise filled her 
little room. She saw Him, gazed upon Him, adored Him, 
took Him into her arms with unutterable love. Did she 
think of that morning years before, when the great Arch- 
angel bowed low before her, bringing the message that 
through the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, she was to 
become the Mother of the long-desired Saviour of the 
world? Was there in her heart some stirring of the hap- 
piness which encompassed her in the stable at Bethlehem, 
when for the first time she looked upon the Face of Him 
Who was at once her God and her Son? In those ecstatic 
moments, her sinless soul rejoiced in God her Saviour 
Who had regarded the humility of her handmaid; but in 
this dawn, grey to all the world save to her, there was a 
sweetness, a tenderness, a glory, an exultation of spirit, 
that she had never known at Nazareth or Bethlehem. For 
now the wondrous tale of God’s love, expressed in the In- 
carnation, had been told to the end. He had been born 
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of Mary, He had suffered, He had died, He had arisen 
gloriously from the tomb. The Alleluias of angelic sym- 
phonies filled her little room, but the gladdest of all was 
the Alleluia that come from her sinless heart. 

Only when this muddy vesture of decay has been put 
aside, and by God’s grace we find ourselves with Jesus 
and Mary, and with all whom we have loved on earth and 
now mourn, shall we be worthy to know something of the 
meeting of the Son with the Mother on that first Easter 
morning. But we can now strive to learn how to love, 
and how to hope, and to know that if we follow Christ in 
His sufferings, we shall share His triumph over death and 
hell. 

In these days many are sad, many even despair. But 
there is no room in the Christian heart for sadness or 
despair. The days and the nights of our warfare are 
wearing, and the moment of victory seems too long de- 
ferred. We do not always know why our loving Father 
in Heaven allows the good to suffer, but we do not need 
to know the reason, since we know that He does all things 
well. We know, too, that Jesus of Nazareth has con- 
quered, and that He has promised a triumph to all who 
follow Him; wherefore let us rejoice and be exceeding 
glad. As His great Apostle tells us, if we die in Christ, 
we shall surely reign with Him; if we go down to the tomb 
with Him, we shall rise with Him. May the glad spirit 
of this Easter tide fill our hearts, encouraging us in the 
dark days of our pilgrimage to follow Him to Calvary, 
seeing beyond it the glory of the Resurrection. 


Dr. Butler’s Effrontery 


T the hearings before the Senate of New York on the 

adoption of the alleged child-labor amendment to the 
Constitution, Charles C. Burlingham, a member of the 
New York Bar, was moved to comment upon the ef- 
frontery of his old friend, President Butler of Columbia. 
As a rule, effrontery moves Mr. Burlingham quickly, but 
there are exceptions, for he does not seem to have been 
moved by the exhibition staged by the Mayor of New 
York. As his contribution to the deliberations, the Mayor 
crouched over the table, pretending that he was a little 
boy. Then, in keeping with his role, he banged loudly on 
the table, asserting the while that he was a mere tad con- 
demned to work in a factory, affixing buckles to pocket- 
books, at two cents per hour. “I consider this the very 
peak of my whole legislative career,” said the Mayor, re- 
viewing the performance. We are not inclined to gainsay 
him. 

But to return to Dr. Butler, from whom the Mayor di- 
verted us. Dr. Butler had observed that the proposed 
amendment always uses the word person, although in an 
amendinent of this tenor one would naturally expect the 
word child. This was no mere oversight, since “ child.” 
had been deliberately stricken out by the Congressional 
Committee which considered the amendment. What the 
supporters of the measure desired was not only the control 
of children engaged in gainful occupations, but the control 
of some 45,000,000 persons under eighteen years of age. 
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That, precisely, is the control which this alleged child-labor 
amendment would vest in a political majority in Congress. 

For presenting these views, Dr. Butler was convicted 
by Mr. Burlingham of “effrontery.” “ After all these 
years, my old friend does not even know that this amend- 
ment is merely permissive.” Whether this proves his case 
against Dr. Butler, or not, we feel certain that it destroys 
his case for the amendment. Mr. Burlingham’s denial 
that the amendment vests in Congress the control of some 
45,000,000 persons consists in the assertion that the 
amendment permits Congress to assume this control at its 
good pleasure, and exercise it to the limit. In other words, 
the amendment gives Congress the authority which Dr. 
Butler asserted that it gave. 

What Mr. Burlingham probably meant to say was that 
Congress would never use all the authority given it under 
the proposed amendment. The obvious answer is that 
while only God can know what some future Congress may 
do, all of us know that it is the habit of Congress to 
stretch its every power to the limit, and occasionally be- 
yond that limit. This alleged child-labor amendment puts 
no limitations on Congress; hence Congress is bound by 
none. Mr. Burlingham’s assumption to speak for all 
future Congresses is wholly without authority, and his as- 
surances are worthless. 


The Boss’s Cousin 


!’ to the present an overwhelming majority of the 

salaried positions in the gift of the Government— 
and today “ gift ” is the proper word—have been bestowed 
upon the cousin of the political boss, upon his uncles and 
his aunts, upon his nieces and his nephews, and upon all 
who can show kinship by producing evidence that they 
regularly vote the Democratic ticket. This custom, it is 
true, is not confined to the Democratic party. When the 
Republicans are in, they turn the Democrats out, and when 
the Democrats are in they turn the Republicans out ; which 
is one, perhaps the chief, reason why government in this 
country is so largely a matter of stratagems and spoils, and 
so little a matter of public service. But we cannot recall a 
Republican Administration which, since the creation of the 
civil-service system in 1883, has gone about this business 
of handing out jobs to the boss’s cousin with equal 
brazenness. 

Whether or not the President is responsible for these 
shameless conditions, will probably remain a matter of 
opinion. Legally, of course, he is responsible, but it is 
barely possible that his hand is forced. It is certain that he 
has again and again affirmed his devotion to the principle 
of civil service. Only a few weeks ago, in a letter to the 
League of Women Voters, he asserted that the establish- 
ment of an impartial civil-service system was one of the 
country’s most important tasks. Yet nine of the major 
measures enacted by the last Congress and signed by the 
President, stated specifically that appointments were to 
be made without reference to the civil-service laws. Other 
laws left appointment under civil service, or without ref- 
erence to it, at the discretion of the President. The net 
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result is that of the approximately 235,000 persons put on 
the full-time Federal payroll, only 1 in every 107 has been 
taken from the civil-service lists. The other 106 are 
the boss’s cousin. 

It is indeed evident, to recall the President’s words to 
the League of Women Voters, that we need an impartial 
civil-service system. Yet on March 27, the President 
signed an executive order, with which, of course, Con- 
gress has nothing to do, creating a Commission to sum- 
marize and report upon the accomplishments of the New 
Deal. This order specifically states that all employes shall 
be appointed ‘ without regard to the civil-service laws, or 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended.” Four days 
later, the President signed another Executive Order, con- 
tinuing George L. Berry as “ Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation,” and authorizing him to engage such em- 
ployes as may be necessary “ without regard to the civil- 
service laws.” 

The conclusion is plain. The President may be intent 
on sustaining and extending the civil-service system. But 
the Administration is intent on destroying it. 


In Mexico 


N the last days of March, the newspapers carried a re- 

port that the atheistic laws in Mexico had been amend- 
ed to permit the reopening of Catholic churches through- 
out the country. “ Catholic Hope Rises in Mexico,” ran 
one headline, and a New York journal could write, 
“ Catholics See New Freedom in Mexican Rule.” Only a 
careful reading of the article which followed would dis- 
close the fact that nothing had been done by the Govern- 
ment to raise the hopes of Catholics in Mexico, and that no 
one in his senses could discover anything remotely ap- 
proaching religious liberty in that country of bloodstained 
tyrants. 

The facts in the case are simple. Within the last six 
weeks, Cardenas stated plainly that the anti-religious laws 
would not be relaxed. To put his meaning beyond all 
doubt, he specified the decrees which limit the number of 
the clergy, and which forbid the Church to own property 
of any kind, or to conduct schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
or similar institutions. These decrees, he said, must be 
consistently enforced. Since only one priest is permitted 
to serve the needs of every 80,000 Catholics, those who 
know anything about the Church and her ministries can 
understand that this decree aims at the gradual deletion 
of the Catholic religion from the hearts of the Mexican 
people. 

Whether or not it is true that the Government has al- 
lowed the physical opening of church edifices in twelve 
States, we cannot say. It is reported that this has been 
conceded with, however, two restrictions. Churches now 
used by the Government as public buildings continue to be 
used in that manner. The second restriction makes the 
grant, if it exists, practically worthless, for in none of 
these churches may religious services be held. But a 
church, in the Catholic view, while a monument to the 
glory of God, is intended to be more than a mere material 
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monument. It is to glorify God by vroviding a suitable 
place for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
for the administration of the Sacraments, and for the 
preaching of the word of God. Without the Mass, the 
Sacraments, and the word, it is a body without its soul. 
To Catholics in Mexico, as in every part of the world, 
these are mere truisms. To non-Catholics, they may not 
be. No Catholic could see in the alleged concession new 
hope of freedom from persecution, but on many a non- 
Catholic, glancing at or even reading through this skil- 
fully concocted news report, a certain impression might 
be made He would probably conclude that the persecu- 
tion in Mexico was abating, or even drawing to a speedy 
close. He might also conclude, were he mildly interested 
in the activities of Catholics in the United States, that 
President Roosevelt had listened to the representations of 
these Catholics, and had used his great influence to with 
draw American support from the Mexican persecutors. 
We do not intend to assert that it was the intention of 
those who wrote this news item or of those who spread it 
throughout the country to create this impression. But we 
cannot forget that this is a campaign year, and that the 
politicians, some of them Catholics, are overlooking no op- 
portunity to strengthen their fences. What we shall next 
hear, in all probability, is a guarded report that all the 
Bishops of Mexico are quite satisfied with this alleged 
concession, even though it does not permit the public cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice. The moral is plain. Catho- 
lics and all who wish to inform themselves on the state of 
the Church in Mexico can obtain reliable information in 
the Catholic press. The other reports are nothing but 
“ hand-outs ” concocted by the atheists and Communists 
in Mexico, and by men of the same stripe at Washington. 


The Bad Mr. Hearst 


T seems to us that a group of Senators are wasting 
time in proving, by means of speeches for which they 
cannot be called to account in the courts, that William 
Randolph Hearst is a bad, bad man. Mr. Hearst built 
a castle that cost $15,000,000, they say, and paid for it 
by cutting the wages of his employes by thirty per cent. 
Mr. Hearst used a letter that had been stolen from the 
Cuban post office. Mr. Hearst helped to bring on the 
War in 1917, and also the War with Spain in 1899. Mr. 
Hearst has hired a lawyer, who is nothing but a stooge. 
But after all, the Senate is not trying Mr. Hearst for 
building a castle and cutting wages, or for using a stolen 
letter, or for helping to bring on two wars, or for hiring 
a “ stooge.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Hearst is not being 
tried by any court on any count. The truth stretches the 
other way. Mr. Hearst is trying a Senate Committee 
through the perfectly proper process of appealing to the 
courts. What his rather stupid accusers—we use no 
stronger term—really mean is that so bad a man ought 
to be declared an outlaw, and by some process unknown 
to the Constitution, or by a process in defiance of the Con- 
stitution, be forthwith deprived of his right to put his 
case before a court. 
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Those who now accept this view, and it is becoming 
popular, will drop it as soon as their rights are attacked. 
That is certain. In the meantime, it may not be amiss 
to suggest to Senator Schwellenbach and his colleagues 
that the issue is not Mr. Hearst’s badness, but the Senate’s. 
If the Senate assumes authority to set aside constitutional 
guarantees on the ground that by examining Mr. Hearst’s 
telegrams and other private papers it may possibly find 
him guilty of some crime for which he has not been in- 
dicted, and which has not even been named, none of us are 
safe. We do not like either Mr. Hearst or his “ stooge,” 
but we confess to a great fondness for the Constitution 
of the United States. 





Note and Comment 











Vancouver 
Congress 


HE city of Vancouver, in British Columbia, is cele- 

brating this year the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion in 1886. In addition to the civic celebration, a 
religious event of great scope and importance for the 
Church in the Northwest is planned. That a diocesan 
Eucharistic Congress, the first to be held in British 
Columbia, will be held in Vancouver June 11 to 14, has 
recently been announced. More than 50,000 visitors are 
expected to be attracted to this occasion. Bishops of the 
Catholic clergy throughout Canada and the Pacific Coast 
States are being invited to participate in the Congress. 
The occasion will mark also the golden jubilee of the 
first Holy Mass celebrated in Vancouver on the Feast 
of the Holy Rosary, in 1885. This jubilee has been 
postponed in order to be included in the program celebrat- 
ing the city’s fiftieth anniversary. The four-day congress 
is expected to include the Feast of Corpus Christi in 
special Masses in city churches on the first day; confer- 
ences of priests and midnight Masses in several churches 
on the second day; a children’s Mass at the Memorial 
Shell in Stanley Park on Saturday, June 13; Pontifical 
Mass in Stanley Park on Sunday, June 14, when the Most 
Rev. W. M. Duke, D.D., Archbishop of Vancouver, or 
a visiting prelate will celebrate. The Very Rev. J. B. 
McDonald, V.F., 646 Richards St., Vancouver, B.C., is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


Good Friday 
Services 


URING each Lent of the past year or two this 

Review has offered a suggestion for the observance 
of Good Friday. While it is freely admitted that the 
Three Hours’ Agony service, with its series of sermon- 
ettes, its music by Dubois, and its popular prayers, does 
a lot of good, we wonder if this purely devotional service 
has not been over-emphasized at the expense of the 
Church’s liturgy, and made to seem the important thing 
to attend. It is common knowledge that many of our 
churches are packed with people from noon to three 
o'clock, but are empty and echoing during the earlier 
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Mass of the Pre-Sanctified. Hence our suggestion: if 
necessary, postpone the Three Hours’ service until evening 
or omit it altogether. But begin the Mass of Good Friday 
about noon time and punctuate it with brief sermons or 
instructions so that it will run until around three o’clock. 
Surely the Church’s Liturgy for this day is much more 
beautiful, moving, important, and proper than the Tre 
Ore. By setting the Mass at noon the parish will empha- 
size liturgy over devotion and will permit many people 
(who are ordinarily freed from business during these 
three hours) to take part. Of course, this suggestion 
has met with some opposition each time it has been 
proposed. But recently the Pax Press of O’Fallon, Mo., 
has issued a little five-cent booklet arranged for the 
active participation of the Faithful in the Mass of the 
Pre-Sanctified. It contains the complete text in English. 
It tells the congregation when to stand, sit, or kneel. It 
indicates to the priest several appropriate moments when 
he may stop the services for sermon end _ instruction. 
It even tells him what to talk about. So once more we 
repeat our suggestion. The booklet has the /mprimatur 
of Archbishop Glennon but it is supposed that the per- 
mission of the bishop of the diocese is required for this 
method of conducting the services. 


Primitive 
Standards 

HE question as to how far moral standards sanc- 

tioned by the natural law, as understood in Christian 
ethics, correspond to the actual moral standards of primi- 
tive man, is one of the basic questions of cultural anthro- 
pology. In order to probe somewhat systematically into 
this topic, the Catholic Anthropological Conference has 
chosen the subject of “ The Natural Law and Primitive 
Man” for its annual session, which will be held this 
year at Fordham University in New York City, April 
13 and 14. The discussions will begin by an a priori 
exposition of the natural law by a Catholic theologian, 
followed by reports by experts from the ethnological field 
as to the actual state of the primitive moral sense. Much 
important information on a kindred topic will be given 
in the inaugural numbers of the anthropological series 
planned by the Boston College Graauate School. This 
series will begin by covering the tribal religions of the 
distinctly Negro tribes of Africa under the general title: 
“ Africa’s God.’ Regions treated in consecutive mono- 
graphs will be: the Gold Coast and its hinterland, Daho- 
mey, Nigeria, and French West Africa. The general 
editor will be the Rev. George A. O’Donnell, S.J., dean 
of the Boston College Graduate Schools, with the Rev. 
Joseph J. Williams, S.J., professor of cultural anthro- 
pology, as assistant editor in charge of the anthropological 
series. An immense amount of data on the topic just 
mentioned was secured by Father Williams through a 
polyglot questionnaire which was sent to civic and ecclesi- 
astical authorities from one end of Africa to the other. 
The response to these inquiries passed beyond all expecta- 
tions. An impartial check-up on the material is hoped 
to answer the oft-repeated question as to whether there 
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has been in recent years a development of religion among 
the natives or a decadence, a matter of much interest in 
view of recent discussions on cultural evolution. 


That Poem 
For Our Lady 


T is Spring! Within three weeks it will be May! 

Does the Spring and the May mean nothing to the 
poet? When the first little tips of the pale green grass are 
spearing through the loam to the sun, when the first tender 
buds are coloring the shaggy blacks of the branches of the 
trees, when the sky is bluer and the clouds whiter and the 
sunsets more golden and the air cleaner and the breezes 
more tender, when the soul of the world is pushing out 
from the numbed body of nature, it is then that the soul 
of the poet finds a release, fancies and dreams come un- 
heralded into the mind, rhythmic words dance upon the 
tongue. The poet and the Spring! With the methodic throb 
of nature, they are linked. Then, there is May, and with it, 
Mary. Each day is hers, dedicated to her by the Catholic 
heart. Through the circle of the year occur her feasts. 
March with the Annunciation, August with the Assump- 
tion, September with the Nativity, December with the 
Maternity. But May, with no feast, is her month of daily 
feasts. The Catholic poet has May visions in his soul, has 
Mary’s inspiration in his heart. Let him write his soul and 
heart to her, and let him, this year, address to her, his 
Queen, the poem that is born to him. In February was an- 
nounced in these pages the Poem for Our Lady -Award. 
The lovers of Our Lady who are her knights, dubbed to 
her service as editors, have roused to our call, and almost 
every paper in the United States, diocesan weekly, learned 
periodical, secular and devotional and missionary magazine 
has urged its poet-readers to respond with a poem in 
tribute to her. For that we ask Our Lady to give them 
adequate thanks. Once more, we bid the poets hearken to 
our call, the greatest of our poets, the least of them, the 
most fluent and the most timorous. From all the poets 
of the United States we beg: a Poem for Our Lady. 


Crisis in 
Masonry 

ITILER’S challenge to European unity brings to an 

even more acute stage the external and internal 
crisis which has tormented French Masonry for the past 
two years. Last year’s general, Masonic assembly quoted 
youth as no longer “ finding any meaning ” in the Masonic 
ideals. Masonic publications displaying these ideals are 
not read. Public hostility is roused against the Masons. 
Abroad the Lodges lose ground, even in democratic Swit- 
zerland. Bitter contests have developed within Masonic 
ranks between the doctrinaire leaders and the practical 
politicians: the former clinging to the ideals of fraternity, 
patriotism, obedience to their country’s laws; the latter 
throwing in their lot with the rowdy elements among the 
Socialists and Communists: “the acrobatic stunts of the 
Bandar Log,” as the assembly’s historian contemptuously 
termed them. Grievous is the contest between the interna- 
tional and national points of view; grievous is the question 
what to do about the women. These now demand their 
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human rights, having obtained suffrage in some thirty 
countries of the globe. If they vote, it spells triumph for 
the “ forces of reaction.” Educating them in Masonry is 
a tedious and ticklish task. In the meanwhile, Catholic 
youth activities have thrown a monkey wrench of disunity 
into the serried ranks of “lay ”’ education and educators. 
Joseph Berteloot, discussing these developments in Etudes 
for March 5, believes the Masons have conjured up a 
radical genii which they will be unable to allay. No wonder 
there is anxiety over the impending storm. 


Parade 
Of Events 


LOU DS appeared on the brightening business horizon. 
17,000 Kentucky colonels were suddenly laid 
ices t A wash famine discouraged Chinese laundrymen. 
. . . On the other hand, definite signs of improvement 
flowered. . . . In the East unemployed ghouls were back 
on the job... . In the Southwest more egg smellers were 
employed than at any time since egg smelling became a 
profession. . . . In South America an increased number 
of professional female mourners, hired to faint at funerals, 
were gainfully employed. . . . Still staggering under the 
floods from rivers, the United States was menaced with 
a new danger, a flood of poetry. In an effort to aid and 
comfort unemployed poets, poetry clinics were being set 
up in the large cities. A serious overflow of poetry was 
feared by flood-prevention authorities. . . . A disregard 
for property rights was noticed. A New York judge had 
his pants stolen. . . . Bullets continued whizzing through 
American life... . A hard-headed diehard tried to shoot 
himself. The bullet hit his head, bounced back into the 
gun. The man was treated for a severe headache. . 
An Eastern man smoked a cigar. A bullet shot out of the 
cigar, hurled the ashes and the Eastern man to the 
pavement. He would smoke a pipe hereafter, he said. . . . 
A new method of cutting down auto accidents was sug- 
gested: people unable to drive should not be allowed 
to drive. The suggestion was said to have met with some 
favor. Investigation showed that morons as a rule cannot 
le classilied as good drivers. . . . A growing feeling 
against road hogs was reported. . . . Instances of presence 
of mind emerged. Seeing a man standing on the track 
in front of his trolley, an alert motorman immediately 
thought of stopping his car. His quick thinking saved a 
life. 
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Manhattan’s Eastern Catholics 


GERARD B. DONNELLY, S.]. 


IV: The Ukrainians 


1S marble bust, his bronze tablet in the wall, his 

H picture in the school texts—Mynheer Peter 

Minuit, the smartest real-estate man in old Man- 

hattan, deserves all these tokens of glory. But second to 

him, and keenest contender for the title, is Peter Stuyve- 
sant—he of the hawk nose and peg leg. 

The chronicles of early New York tell how on a golden 
Spring morning in the days when the city stopped at 
Wall Street, old Stuyvesant summoned his coach and 
drove out some two or three miles through the mud of 
the Indian Trail to look at a pretty piece of farm land. It 
was a partly cleared tract, slightly oblong in shape, with 
one side running about a mile along the Trail and the 
other reaching east to the River. The price was high, 
but the Dutchman had foresight and a family. He bought 
it. Within a year he had planted his crops. Within two 
years he had built a cozy country house and a little chapel 
where he, his children, his farm hands, and Negro slaves 
might worship together. 

That was nearly 300 years ago. Today Peter Stuyve- 
sant’s fertile fields have sprouted a crop of gaunt tene- 
ments and crowded streets. One corner of his farm 
has changed into Union Square, where vagrants take 
their nightly rest on copies of the Daily Worker and 
where every May Day you can hear Communists sing the 
“Internationale.” At the southwest corner stands Cooper 
Union, the city’s first fire-proof building, where Lincoln 
spoke against slavery and Ingersoll against God. Prob- 
ably half-a-million people now live within the eighty city 
blocks of the ancient tract. It is the melting-pot district, 
housing a dozen little foreign cities, each with its own 
shops, churches, assembly halls, and newspapers. These 
colonies are jumbled together, though, and have no 
boundaries save the invisible ones imposed by language 
and national interests. 

And yet not far from old Peter’s tomb in St. Mark’s, 
and in a circle vaguely centering on Stuyvesant Street, 
there is to be found a smal! community of Ukrainians. 
They are Catholics. If you start at the St. Gaudens bronze 
in Cooper Square and walk a half block east in Seventh 
Street, you will come upon their church. It is an impressive 
structure built to hold maybe 1,500 people. Its architec- 
ture is distinctly Byzantine, for the Ukrainians are Cath- 
olics of an Oriental rite. 

One’s ideas about the Ukrainians will probably be 
pretty vague. Maybe you have heard them called Greek 
Catholics. Yet the Church herself calls them Ruthenians. 
The Ukraine is a part of Soviet Russia. Yet you will 
be told that these people came from Poland. To add to 
your confusion they insist that they are not Russians, 
not Poles, not Ruthenians, not Greeks, but purely and 
wholly Ukrainians. 


To clear up this tangle you must first of all disregard 
the boundaries and colors on the modern map. Far back 
in history the Ukraine was a country that reached far 
west along the Carpathian Mountains. It was a complete- 
ly independent nation, having its own kings, its own native 
people, its own language, loyalties, and traditions. Chris- 
tianity had been given to it in the tenth century by the 
king, St. Vladimir, or even earlier by the apostles of 
the Slavs, Sts. Cyril and Methodius. But unfortunately 
the clergy followed Constantinople into the Great Schism, 
and it was not until about 1600 that the Ukrainians gave 
their allegiance to the Pope. 

Byron’s “ Mazeppa” and Sienkiewicz’s famous novel, 
“ With Fire and Sword,” have given the world some 
knowledge of the tragedy and suffering that have char- 
acterized the Ukraine’s political history. That history 
cannot be compressed into a single paragraph here. But 
‘he final upshot of all the invasions, the wars, the diplo- 
matic trades, and peace treaties is that the western half 
of the Ukraine is now under the sovereignty of Poland. 

Thus it comes about today that Eastern Galicia, a con- 
siderable portion of the Polish Republic’s territory, is 
chiefly inhabited not, as one might think, by Poles, but 
by natives. The colors on the maps have changed several 
times within the last quarter-century, but in the land itself 
there dwell 4,000,000 people who are Ukrainians by blood 
and language. They are Catholics, but unlike their Polish 
conquerors, who have their liturgy from Rome, these 
natives cling to the Greek rite brought to them long ago 
by Apostles from the East. 

The first Ukrainian to come to the United States is 
said to have arrived in New York just before the Civil 
War, but it was not until the ‘nineties that the tide of 
their immigration was in full flood. Today there are 
265,000 people with names like Zuck, Korol, or Zadorozny 
in this country. Their 127 churches are to be found in 
at least seventeen States, mostly in the East and Midwest. 
Pennsylvania, where many of the first immigrants found 
work in the mines, is their most populous center and 
that is why Bishop Bohachevsky (bishop over all Ukraini- 
ans in the United States) resides in Philadelphia. 

St. George’s, the only Ukrainian church in Manhattan, 
claims about 2,000 parishioners, and though only one 
quarter of these live in the neighborhood of Cooper 
Square, the church is a flourishing center of religious 
life—with a full schedule of weekly devotional services, 
a heavy confessional, an amazing number of Communions 
and a standing-room-only attendance at all the Sunday 
Masses. 

The Sunday-morning visitor to St. George’s should be 
warned that the High Mass he is about to witness is the 
Byzantine Mass—the Liturgy devised and written by 
St. John Chrysostom, fourth-century bishop of Constan- 
tinople. Ukrainian usage, however, has modified this 
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liturgy somewhat with abbreviations, additions, and omis- 
sions, all of them minor. The one remarkable and im- 
portant deviation is in the liturgical language. Chrysostom 
wrote his Mass in Greek, but in the ninth century Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius translated it into Slavonic. This, 
of course, is now a dead language. The Ukrainians, how- 
ever, familiar with their liturgy since early childhood, 
understand the tongue quite well—much better, in fact, 
than the ordinary Western Catholic understands the Latin 
read in his parish church. 

This is undoubtedly the reason why the Ukrainians do 
not indulge in our sorry habit of saying devotional pray- 
ers during the Mass. Once their priest comes to the altar, 
they lay aside their rosaries and prayer books and follow 
the Liturgy with complete attention and a startling amount 
of verbal participation. 

A full description of the Mass cannot be given here. 
But since it contains a number of features sure to arouse 
the visitor’s curiosity and interest, some of these cere- 
monies may be selected for mention. 

The Epistle, for instance, is not chanted by the priest, 
but by a male chorister in the choir loft. During the 
reading of the Gospel the priest stands, not at the altar 
nor in the pulpit, but at a special lectern placed in the 
middle aisle close to the sanctuary step. Meanwhile, a 
dozen volunteers show their reverence for the Divine 
word by leaving their pews to come and kneel close to 
the lectern. After a merely verbal dismissal of the cate- 
chumens the first part of the Mass comes to a close and 
the priest leaves the sanctuary for a moment or so. He 
returns (during the singing of a magnificent hymn) in 
the Great Entrance—a ritual procession in which he 
carries to the altar both the paten with its bread and 
the unveiled chalice containing the wine. As he moves 
across the sanctuary, he chants a prayer and holds the 
offerings high above his head for all to see. The gifts 
are then placed upon the altar and covered with a veil. 
A litany, beautifully sung by priest and people, is next. 

A moment later, the celebrant uncovers the offerings 
and holds the square veil motionless before his face while 
the people stand and recite the Creed aloud. The Preface 
follows, and almost immediately after it the words of 
Consecration. These words—in a version slightly differ- 
ent from that of the Latin Mass—are sung aloud: Siye 
yest tilo moye.... & Siye yest krov moya. ... No genu- 
flections are made here, but a full minute or so later there 
is a single elevation. Taking the chalice in his right hand 
and the paten in his left, the priest crosses his forearms 
and lifts both Species high over his head in a sign of the 
Cross. The chief purpose of this elevation is not, however, 
to display the Eucharist for adoration. As the accom- 
panying prayer clearly shows, it corresponds to the minor 
elevation in our Latin rite just before the Pater Noster 
and is a gesture of offering to God. 

Some moments later—after a prayer to the Holy Ghost, 
a number of commemorations, and another Litany—the 
Our Father is sung by all, priest, choir, and people 
together. Then the celebrant goes to the altar side to 
wash his hands—a rite familiar enough to any Latin 
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visitor, but sure to astonish him because coming at this 
unexpected point. He will be startled, too, by the subse- 
quent elevation of the Bread. This elevation, having 
no parallel in the Latin Mass, is an invitation to the 
Faithful to approach and receive Communion. 

As was noted above, the people’s intimate participation 
in their Liturgy is a marvelous thing to see. But now, 
as the communicants kneel at the sanctuary step, there 
comes another example of such participation, a ceremony 
that the Latin Catholic will probably regard as the most 
impressive moment in the Mass. The priest turns with 
the Eucharist in his hands. Immediately all the com 
municants begin the recitation—loudly and in unison— 
of a preparatory prayer. It is a long prayer, simple, 
extremely beautiful. It includes acts of faith, sorrow, 
humility, and love. Thrice repeated (in the fashion of 
our own Domine non sum dignus) are the words of the 
good thief, “ Lord, remember me. . . .” 

Previous to this, the celebrant had put small bits of 
the consecrated Bread into the cup. Now, in distributing 
Communion, he employs a golden spoon to remove the 
Wine-soaked Hosts from the chalice and to convey these 
to the communicants. It will be understood, therefore, 
that the Ukrainians receive both Species (although out- 
side the Mass they receive only the Host of leavened 
bread). 

After that the chalice is raised in blessing over the 
people, then purified with wine and water. The latter 
ceremony, performed exactly as in the Latin church, is, 
however, a deviation from the pure Byzantine ritual—at 
least at this point in the Liturgy. Post-communion pray- 
ers, cast somewhat in the form of a litany, come next, 
and after the priest’s blessing there are the usual prayers 
at the foot of the altar. Surprisingly, though, these are 
not said aloud, but in secret, the entire congregation 
kneeling quietly and motionless for perhaps two or three 
minutes before dismissal. 

Two priests are in attendance at St. George’s church. 
There is a school where late every afternoon some 150 
children come to learn catechism and their liturgical lan- 
guage. The Ukrainian priest has power to confirm the 
newly baptized infant, and in the confessional after hear- 
ing the penitent in English or modern Ukrainian, he gives 
absolution in Slavonic. 

The Ukrainians of the United States have a junior 
seminary in Connecticut, a Religious Order for men, the 
Monks of St. Basil, and a corresponding Order for women, 
with a mother house near Philadelphia. Three excellently 
edited Ukrainian language periodicals keep them informed 
on matters pertaining to their churches and missions. 
The Ukrainian Catholic Youth League, organized in 
Chicago in 1933, publishes an English monthly, Ukrainian 
Youth. While Rome calls them Ruthenians and lumps 
them together with the Podcarpathian Russians described 
in a previous article in AMERICA, a glance at the Catholic 
Directory will show that they are independently organized. 
The same pages will show that of all the Eastern rites 
now extant in the United States the Ukrainians are the 
most populous and flourishing. 
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After the Resurrection 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


FE maneuvered the knob of the radio to the cor- 
H rect number ; then leaned back to listen as a priest’s 
voice came in over the air. 

“ Nineteen hundred years ago,” said the voice, “on a 
fateful Friday afternoon, Jesus Christ died on the Cross. 
He rose from the dead on the first Easter morn. He 
later ascended into Heaven. In the minds of many people 
these stirring events mark the end of Christ’s presence 
and activity on earth. The reality, however, is that 
Christ’s actual residence and work on earth did not cease. 
He ceased to be visible, but He was to remain on earth 
invisibly and continue His labors for the human race. 
He remained on earth to build a mystical body. 

“The Mystical Body of Christ is the designation ap- 
plied to that vital union which exists between Christ and 
iiany men, women and children in this world of ours. 
He is the Head; they the members of a Body. Only by 
this union with Christ can human beings acquire super- 
natural life. This is literally the life of God and comes 
to them through Christ, or not at all. ‘... we,’ says St. 
Paul, ‘ were baptized into one body . . . there are many 
members, yet one single body. . . . Now ye are together 
the Body of Christ and severally His members. ... He... 
is Head of the Body, the Church.’ 

* As we gaze about us, many differences between the 
Catholic Church and all other institutions on earth be- 
come strikingly evident, but what is perhaps the most 
stupendous difference of all is realized by relatively few. 
The Catholic Church is the only organization on earth 
which is a living thing. All the other societies are like 
mechanical robots, without organic life of their own. 
Whatever activity they manifest is the pooled activity of 
their members. A man joining the Masons or the Elks 
does not receive a new form of being from the chief officer 
of the organization nor is he dependent upon anyone in 
the association for his continued existence. A member 
of the Shinto or Mohammedan religions or of a Prot- 
estant sect belongs to a lifeless, robot-like affair. He is 
merely allied with a group of human beings in a purely 
external relationship. These societies possess no life of 
their own and naturally cannot confer what they have not 
got upon their members. 

“When a person at Baptism becomes a member of the 
Catholic Church, however, he receives a new form of 
life totally different from his human life. He is literally 
born once more. He has now two birthdays; one for his 
human, one for his Divine nativity. Two streams of life 
pulse in his soul, one his own, one God’s. His relation 
to other members of the Catholic Church is far from 
being a mere extrinsic business such as obtains between 
Protestants, Shintoists, or Mohammedans. It is the 
closest relationship imaginable. He and they are parts 
of one Body. His life, their life, the life of the Head is 
one and the same thing, for sanctifying grace, like a 


celestial blood stream, bathes the whole Mystical Body. 

“On its visible side, with an unchanging doctrine, a 
matchless unity, an imposing liturgy, a world-wide ex- 
tension and magnitude, the Catholic Church radiates a 
majesty that has no parallel in this world. Its invisible 
grandeur attains still greater heights of sublimity. For 
the Catholic Church quivers with Divine life, and gal- 
vanizes vast masses of the human race with heaven-born 
currents. It is no loose aggregation of living things. It 
is a living thing. 

“In some ways, the Mystical Body of Christ resembles 
a human body. It has perfect unity. As one natural life 
flows through all the parts of a man’s body, one super- 
natural life courses through the Head and the members 
of the Mystical Body. Men, women, and children all over 
the world are knit to one another and to Christ in a union 
as close as that existing between the various sections of 
a natural body. Christ’s vitalizing and governing influence 
upon these human beings is analogous to the functions 
of the head with respect to the other divisions of the hu- 
man body. As the members of a human body depend 
upon its head, the men, women and children in the 
Mystical Body depend upon Christ. Human souls, it may 
be added, are utterly dependent upon Christ for super- 
natural life, as utterly as the child in the womb is de- 
pendent upon its mother for the continuation of its natural 
life. Today and every day, souls all over the world exist 
in a sort of vast supernatural womb, receiving life from 
Christ, growing stronger in that life; souls on their way 
to the Eternal Birthday when He will bring them forth 
viable into everlasting bliss. 

“The Mystical Body of Christ is in the world all 
around us. Largely invisible, it is nevertheless very real. 
A man journeying through the United States rubs 
shoulders with it everywhere. Travelers in Europe, ex- 
plorers in Asia and Africa, are in constant contact with 
it, though they may be unaware of its existence. For 1900 
years it has been spinning around the sun with our earth. 

“The comparison with the human body is made in an 
effort to render the nature of the Mystical Body clearer 
to man’s intellect which experiences difficulty in under- 
standing anything that evades his senses. This analogy 
with the human body brings out rather strikingly the 
close vital union which exists between Christ and all men, 
women and children in the state of sanctifying grace, and 
the complete dependence of every person upon Christ 
for supernatural life. It develops also the inner nature 
of the Catholic Church. Christ as the vine and men as 
the branches into which the Divine sap flows is another 
figure used. Any comparison which makes the wondrous 
reality clearer in men’s minds is beneficial, for the reality 
itself is the most important fact confronting man on 
earth. 

“The Mystical Body is the product of Christ’s cease- 
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less labor in the world. As the centuries uniold, He is 
gradually completing the work He started in the cave 
near Bethlehem. His task was not over when He breathed 
His last on Calvary. By His life and death He won the 
right to restore sanctifying grace to the human race. But 
the communication of that grace to individual souls was 
to be His labor for many centuries. He stayed in the 
world, invisibly but really, to build His Mystical Body. 
Down the centuries, each new wave of humanity break- 
ing on the shores of time found Christ there offering it 
Life. 

‘* Nineteen centuries have passed and His work is not 
yet finished. First, it was a little Body as tiny as the 
infant human form of Christ in Bethlehem. It began to 
grow. Sanctifying grace poured out over the world; 
men, women, children in Rome and Greece and Asia and 
Africa grew radiant with the life of God. The Mystical 
Body spread out over Europe; it leaped across the oceans ; 
it covered the earth’s surface. It has at times sustained 
severe losses, especially during the last five hundred years, 
but nevertheless it is now larger than it ever was before. 
The sun today never sets on the Mystical Body of Christ. 

“Will it grow vaster still in the years ahead? Christ 
could answer that question. When will His work in the 
world be completed? Christ could answer that, too, but 
no man can answer it with precision because no man 
knows the exact date of Judgment Day. Knowing the 
day, the month, the year of that event, Christ could reply 
accurately. Ignorant of this information, man can only 
say, the task of Christ in the world will cease when the 
sun rises on Judgment morn. 

“Meanwhile, His labors continue without interruption. 
Day and night, He is working in every section of the 
world. All over Europe, the Americas, Asia, Africa, He 
is flashing forth sanctifying grace through the Sacraments 
and the Mass. Daily He is incorporating throngs of in- 
fants into His Body; luring armies of sinners back to 
the channels of grace; augmenting the life of the just. 
Through the nights and through the days, Christ, hidden 
in the tabernacles, is dynamically active. He is oF 

The man turned the radio off. The night was warm; 
he was feeling a bit sleepy. He stood up, yawned, 
stretched, and sauntered out on the roof of the apart- 
ment for a bit of air. Perched on a bench high above the 
great, sprawling metropolis, he gazed at the fascinating 
spectacle spread out beneath him. Millions of lights blazed 
against an inky background. In the lofty buildings, huge 
clusters of lights climbed high into the air; street lamps 
pierced the night with long, glittering threads. 

“ Those lights form something like a body,” he mused. 
“The bulbs are knit by a common life into a luminous 
whole. I'll call it life though it’s only electricity. Pour- 
ing out of the power house, speeding over the wires, leap- 
ing into the lamps, the same electric life is circulating 
through the body, giving it being. The bulbs are cells 
in the glowing frame.” 

A new train of thought started journeying through his 
mind. “If the Mystical Body of Christ were suddenly 
to become visible all over the city, I wonder what it would 
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look like. Sanctifying grace is certainly more beautiful 
than anything we know on earth. Its brilliance would 
shine forth from people all over the city. From some of 
those autoists and pedestrians, perhaps. It would be a 
marvelous sight. Stupendous. The Mystical Body is 
really weaving in and out through the whole city, through 
the whole world right now. I just can’t see it, that’s all.” 

In the cities across the river, other bodies of light 
gleamed in the night. He watched the millions of twin- 
kling points until his head began to nod. He was grow- 
ing drowsy, very drowsy, and then... . 

The lights everywhere suddenly merged into a giant 
lustrous body that covered the earth. A towering dynamo, 
head of the body, pumped forth its vital flow through the 
far-flung members and the lights over Asia gleamed with 
the identical life that sparkled in the lamps of New York. 
The bulbs, the dynamo, everything is changing. The 
whole body of lights is becoming something that baffles 
description. New lights, of incredible beauty, are throw- 
ing beams of dazzling brilliance across the world. The 
bulbs are becoming men, women and children. The giant 
dynamo is fading away: in its place is rising a wondrous 
Living Figure. A marvelous new Thing is taking shape 
over the whole world. It is a Body, a prodigious Body. 
Through its Head and members whirls a breath-taking 
form of life far more glorious than this earth has ever 
seen. 

The strange Body is growing more distinctly out- 
lined. Over the great, sprawling metropolis immortal 
souls are beginning to glow with a wondrous light. First 
but a few flash forth; then suddenly thousands upon 
thousands scintillate with a glorious luster. In the lofty 
buildings resplendent souls form glittering clusters that 
rise high into the air; amid the throngs on the streets, in 
the subways, in the homes, untold thousands gleam with 
celestial radiance. Throughout the United States ; through- 
out the whole world a veritable forest of humanity shines 
with Divine brilliance. Long lines around the confes- 
sionals ; infants before the baptistries suddenly glow with 
the same beauteous light. Throug! rich and poor ; through 
young and old; through learned and unlearned; through 
countless hosts of men, women, children, the strange life 
is throbbing. Heavenly electricity is leaping out from the 
Living Figure of Christ, charging human souls with 
Divinity. 

Christ is moving through the streets of New York and 
London and Paris and Rome and Berlin. He is pene- 
trating the jungles in Africa and Asia, building His Body. 
He is beckoning to bushmen in Australia; He is whisper- 
ing into black ears throughout Africa; into yellow ears 
in Asia. He is toiling in Europe, in the Americas. He 
is talking to the whole human race, offering it Life. Vast 
multitudes are listening to His gentle voice. He is weav- 
ing them—doctors, policemen, lawyers, soldiers, scholars, 
street-cleaners, authors; savages, motormen,  scrub- 
women; kings, convicts; men, women, children; He is 
weaving, grafting them together with supernal life ; draw- 
ing them, millions, millions, millions, from all the nations 
under the sun into His Mystical Body. 
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Water for Sale 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 


had most of the characteristics of the Dutch settle- 

ment of New Amsterdam, Daniel Drew was en- 

gaged in the business of driving cattle to the market and 
selling them*to the butchers of the city. On many occa- 
sions Drew, after herding the cattle in the fields of West- 
chester and Putnam Counties and driving them as far as 
Harlem Village, would halt the caravan and feed the 
cattle large helpings of salt. Having made them thirsty, 
the shrewd Drew would then lead the animals to water 
where they could drink to satiation. At the market the 
stock would sell at so much per pound—water included. 
One of Drew’s victims was Henry Astor, the brother 
of John Jacob Astor. On learning that Drew was sell- 
ing him water at three cents for the pound, the fat Henry 
Astor chased Drew out the back door of the market. As 
the pursuing Astor saw the distance increasing between 
himself and the more sprightly Drew, he shouted after 
him in his heavily accented English: ‘ You tamned Dan 
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Drew.” 

From the live-stock market to the corporate-stock 
market was but a step in the career of the “ tamned Dan 
Drew.” In making this step he carried with him the 
wealth of experience which he had garnered in watering 
live stock. 

The saying, “selling watered stock” [wrote Daniel Drew], 
has now got to be well known in the financial world. So I’ve 
wrote down in this paper about the affair of salting my critters. 
Some time later I became an operator on the New York Stock 
Exchange; I hung out my shingle on Broad Street. And the 
scheme was even more profitable with railroad stocks. If a fel- 
low can make money selling a critter just after she has drunk up 
fifty pounds of water, what can’t he make by issuing a lot of 
new shares of a railroad or steamboat company, and then sell- 
ing this just as though it was the original shares? (“ The Book 
of Daniel Drew” by Bouck White.) 

The evil men do live after them. 
watering stock was developed, improved, refined, dig- 
nified, and stretched over the field of American finance 
through the reckless 1800's when Drew’s Erie Railroad 
Corporation blew up, to its climax in the stock-market 
crash of 1929, and the many anti-climaxes since that time. 

Nearly all the States have a law regulating what is a 
valid consideration for a share of stock. Most of these 
laws are similar to that of New York which reads: “ No 
corporation shall issue either shares of stock or bonds, 
except for money, labor done, or property actually re- 
ceived .. .” (Sec. 69, Stock Corporation Law). Now 
money has its value written on its face, but “labor done 
or property actually received” has not such a definite 
value. And the absence of a definite value has provided a 
loophole through which oceans of water have been pumped 
into corporations. The recent utility investigations re- 
vealed many parcels of land whose value had been writ- 
ten up or estimated at a price grossly in excess of their 
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actual valuation. And in the case of the Tin Plate Trust 
the men who promoted the corporation by selling its stock 
and bonds to the public received $10,000,000 in common 
stock for their labor. 

Suppose a corporation is capitalized by its charter for 
$100,000 in common stock, and is permitted to issue 1,000 
shares of stock, each valued at $100. Suppose the public 
buys 500 of these shares at their full value, contributes 
$50,000 to the corporation. And suppose some friend of 
the directors sells the corporation a parcel of land, which 
has an actual value of $10,000, for $25,000 in common 
stock. And let us suppose that the last $25,000 in com- 
mon stock is paid to the promoters for launching the 
corporation. (In New York and a few other States it 
is illegal for a promoter to accept stock in payment for 
the service of acting as the mid-wife of the corporation. 
In these States the promoter sells a patent or some other 
intangible property of doubtful value to the corporation 
and is paid in the stock of the corporation. ) 

Now the records of this corporation will state that it 
is capitalized for $100,000 in common stock. But the 
corporation has only actually received $50,000 in money, 
$10,000 in land, and let us say the work of the promoter 
was worth $10,000. Thus its actual capital is $70,000. 
When this amount is divided into 1,000 shares it leaves 
each share with an actual value of $70. Thirty per cent 
of each $100 share of stock is backed by water. 

This hypothetical case is by no means an exaggeration. 

Over-capitalization and stock watering lead to the swindling 
of the public, which still believes—despite its numerous unfor- 
tunate experiences—that the par value of shares of stock is re- 
lated to its real value. Yet it is no exaggeration to state that 
nothing in the whole wide world usually is more misleading today 
than the dollar sign on a stock certificate. (‘‘ Frankenstein, In- 
corporated,” pp. 149-50, by I. Maurice Wormser.) 

Another watering device saw the light of day in a 
Tennessee court. 

The capital stock [the report of the case reads] was fixed at 
$350,000, in shares of $100 each; the company was also to issue 
$350,000 of $1,000 negotiable, interest-bearing coupon bonds... . 
Every subscriber was to have bonds and also stock of the com- 
pany, each to the amount of the subscription—that is to say, a 
subscriber to the amount, say of $1,000, was to pay $1,000, and 
therefor was entitled to and was to receive $1,000 of said bonds 
and $1,000 of said stock of the company. (87 Tenn. 262.) 

By this scheme the original subscribers became the in- 
siders. They received first-mortgage bonds of the cor- 
poration which were actually worth what they paid for 
them, because in the event of the insolvency of the cor- 
poration they could foreclose and wipe out any claims 
which the stockholders might make. The shares of stock 
which the insiders were to receive were composed of 100 
per cent water, because the corporation had received noth- 
ing for the stock. But each share of this stock had $100 
written all over it, and had gilt edges and a large seal. 
To complete the hoax all that was needed was the public— 
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gullible enough to believe that a gilt-edged piece of paper 
meant what it said. 

Non-par stock is a recent wrinkle in securities which is 
now in general usage in America, though it is prohibited 
in England because Parliament was able to get a glimpse 
at the realities back of the glib language of counsel 
for English financiers. This type of stock has not a nom- 
inal value. The corporation sells the stock for whatever 
price it will bring on the market, and lets the investor 
worry about its true value. The investor puts up his 
money and gets a piece of paper without any dollar signs 
printed on it. 

Non-par stock was originated because it was found 
that the par value of stock was frequently much greater 
than its actual value. Instead of devising a means by 
which stock would be worth its par value, it was de- 
cided to eliminate the par. If this method of reasoning 
were carried into human conduct, as distinguished from 
corporate conduct, we, on learning that stealing was a 
common practice, would be forced to remove the com- 
mandment ‘“ Thou shalt not steal,” instead of attempting 
to curb the practice of stealing. 

In a case which arose in Delaware the evil inherent in 
non-par stock is sharply illustrated. The promoter of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation purchased all the non-par 
stock of this corporation for approximately $1,000. The 
promoter then sold this stock to the public for almost 
$50,000. The court held that the promoter had not acted 
fraudulently. If there is no par for the stock it can be 
sold legally for $1,000 and later for $50,000 without be- 
ing fraudulent. Without a par there is no norm by 
which the price of stock may be judged. The absence of 
a par removes the name watered stock, but it leaves the 
evil intact. And watered stock by any other name smells 
as bad. 

One must not infer that other forms of capital inflation, no less 
injurious than the old-fashioned stock watering, are prevented 
by the use of non-par stock. On the contrary, under existing cor- 
poration laws, shares without par value actually facilitate rather 
than prevent inflation of the capital structure of a corporation. . 
The menace of this form of inflation lies partly in the fact that 
it may deceive investors as to the actual amounts of capital rep- 
resented by their shares, and partly in the fact that it conceals 
from the public the true rate of profits which the enterprise is 
making on the capital invested in the industry. (“ The Holding 
Company,” by Bonbright and Means.) 

It is not so long ago that many authorities on corpora- 
tions thought that watered stock was a natural and harm- 
less development. In his book, “ Corporation Finance,” 
published in 1916, Hastings Lyon, an authority on the 
subject, was unable to see any evil in watered stock. 
Though the author has since altered his views, the opin- 
ion which he expressed in 1916 well represents the view- 
point current at that time and which still possesses the 
minds and actions of many financiers. They do not be- 
lieve that stock watering is wrong. They fail to see that 
stock watering is stealing. 

It has been definitely established that the write-up is 
one of the reasons why utilities charge exorbitant rates. 
If $25,000 worth of stock is paid for property which has 
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an actual value of $10,000, the utility corporation must 
charge a higher rate to receive its guaranteed returns on 
this extra valuation. Instead of a six-per-cent return on 
$10,000, the corporation earns six per cent on $25,000. 
This means that the corporation is really earning fifteen 
per cent on the $10,000 worth of property which was 
actually received. Thus the rates which the corporation 
charges must be exorbitant in order to meet this fifteen- 
per-cent charge. 

The railroad corporations of America have had more 
than their share of water pumped into them. In “ The 
Robber Barons” this watering process is described in a 
salty, hysterical manner. Watered stock has played a 
major role in leading the railroads to their present in- 
solvent condition, and made Government ownership of 
railroads, as proposed by Senator Wheeler, a possible and 
highly probable future development. 

In spite of the iniquitous beginning which corporations 
had in America, and despite their history which reeks 
with tales of plunder more daring than the exploits ot 
the pirates who formerly roamed the seven seas, the 
corporation has survived. Though baseball has a strong 
rival in football for the title of America’s favorite sport, 
the corporate form has no rival for the title of America’s 
favorite method for transacting business. 

Corporations loom large on the American horizon. And 
it is safe to say that if capitalism survives in America 
it will be corporate capitalism. It has become very ap- 
parent that most business units are and will be too large 
for one individual to finance and manage. If America is 
to continue as a capitalistic country, big business will be 
the order of the day. It can be hoped that the giant octo- 
puses will be broken up by the elimination of holding 
corporations and other legal devices used by these octo- 
puses. Perhaps the ownership of stock in corporations 
will be restricted to individuals as distinguished from 
corporations. Maybe only banking or insurance corpora- 
tions or corporations of that type will be permitted to 
own stock in corporations, and only on condition that the 
stock is bought solely for investment purposes and not for 
the purpose of controlling the corporation. Perhaps the 
corporate form will be used chiefly to operate one inde- 
pendent business, and not made a link in a chain of cor- 
porations. 


TWO IN AN OLD HOUSE 


An ancient odor lingers in the air, 
Incredibly sad and redolent 

Of presences unseen upon the stair, 

Or jessamine whose fragrance is long spent. 
Today, returned, I find myself estranged, 

A prodigal without a welcoming; 

An alien in a hostile province, changed 
Beyond belief and unremembering. 


The habitation has not changed, but you, 

Inconstant and grown old, cannot return 

And capture the intangible which grew 

Around your youth as ivy on an urn. 

Time is a path no pilgrim can retrace, 

You have outgrown your olden dwelling-place. 
Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Consulting the Encyclopedia 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1936) 


brows if I say that a Catholic is an Encyclopedist. 

The name of Encyclopedism was given in the 
eighteenth century to the most coldly eager of the enemies 
of Catholicism. And even now it generally believed that 
we bow submissively before the storm of the ephemeral 
Encyclical, but dare not open the scientific and solid En- 
cyclopedia—which, by the way, is generally at any given 
moment much more out of date than the Encyclical. 

It is none the less true that the Catholic Church presents 
itself, though on a higher plane and plan, in a certain 
double character, to which perhaps the nearest natural 
parallel is the use of an encyclopedia. For it is the test 
of a good encyclopedia that it does two rather different 
things at once. The man consulting it finds the thing he 
wants; he also finds how many thousand things there 
are that he does not want. It advises the particular man 
upon his particular problem, though it were quite a private 
problem, almost as if it were giving private advice. And 
the man must be so far touched to some tinge of healthy 
humility, if it be only the admission that he does not know 
everything, and must seek outside himself for something. 
Even if he is so ill-advised as to consult a medical work 
of reference for the proper proportions of hyoscine for 
the poisoning of an aunt, he must be so far in a pious and 
respectful attitude and accepting something upon a sort 
of authority. 

I remember a man who told me he never accepted any- 
thing on any sort of authority; I also remember asking 
him whether he ever consulted Bradshaw, or whether he 
insisted on traveling by every train first, to see whether 
it was safe to travel by it. The journey itself might be 
highly private, the visit to the aunt almost pressingly pri- 
vate, but he would not evolve a railway train entirely out 
of his private judgment. 

But a work of reference works in another way also. 
It reminds the traveler in the train that there are a good 
many other trains full of travelers. It reminds the neo- 
ethical nephew that there are a good many different words 
in the dictionary. In his search for hyoscine he will pass 
carelessly over the honey of Hymettus, and think it need- 
less to dwell on the life of Heliogabalus or the science of 
hydraulics. And thus he will learn the same lesson in 
another way; the somewhat difficult lesson that he is no- 
body except himself. 

Those two discoveries commonly combine in a con- 
version; and this is perhaps the most workable frame- 
work in which to state the two chief elements of my own. 
There was first the relation of Catholicism to my own 
original and personal problem; and there was second a 
rather curious and illuminating illustration of the neces- 
sity of keeping it in proportion to all the other problems, 
the problems of all the other people. 


r NHE historical student will raise his refined eye- 





Now all the very varied types of people who sooner 
or later draw near to the Catholic Faith have moved 
towards it from the most widely different standpoints, 
across most varying distances, and rejecting or renewing 
or re-shaping the most queerly contrasted types of non- 
Catholic thought. Now my own thought, when it was not 
yet Catholic, was often blasted with the name of Optimist ; 
but it was not quite so bad as that sounds today. It was 
an attempt to hold on to religion by the thread of thanks 
for our creation; by the praise of existence and of created 
things. And the curious part of it is that I found that this 
piece of private judgment, or private nonsense, was really 
much more true than I ever thought it was; and yet, if 
that truth were left to stand alone, it would be a com- 
plete falsehood. 

For the sake of illustration, or in a rather special sense 
of illumination, I will take the metaphor of a window; a 
thing which always had, and still has, an almost weirdly 
vivid effect on my own imagination. My own original 
view, which would originally have been an entirely non- 
Catholic if not anti-Catholic view, might be roughly stated 
thus. “ After all, what could be more mystical or magical 
than ordinary daylight coming in through an ordinary 
window? Why should anybody want a new heaven shin- 
ing on a new earth; why need they dream of strange 
stars or miraculous flames, or the sun and moon turned 
to blood and darkness, in order to imagine a portent? The 
mere fact of existence and experience is a_ perpetual 
portent. Why should we ever ask for more?” 

There is an old literary joke or game, familiar I think 
among the transcendental tricks of the Cavalier poets; a 
game that is called echo verses. It is a sort of punning 
upon the last syllable of a word; by which Echo is made 
to answer mockingly the question asked in the line of 
verse. Thus, to transfer it to a modern topic, the poet 
might ask, “ Say, what high hope is founded on eugenics? ” 
And the obliging echo would answer, “ Nix,” or a pean 
in praise of some Socialist or ex-Socialist statesman would 
begin with the line, ‘ Labor’s great leader ; mighty Demo- 
crat,” and end with the repetition, “ Rat.” 

I am haunted by this parallel in the curious logical 
answer to my own question; which was at once a repeti- 
tion and a contradiction and a completion. For it seemed 
to me that when I asked that question, “ Why is not the 
daylight enough? ” that the ancient voice of some mystery 
such as an old religion answered my words merely by 
repeating them, “ Why is not the daylight enough?” And 
when I said, “ Why should not that wonderful white fire, 
breaking through the window, inspire us every day like 
an ever-returning miracle?” the echo out of that old crypt 
or cavern only answered, “ Why not indeed?” 

And, the more I thought of it, the more I thought that 
there was the hint of some strange answer in the very 
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fact that I had to ask the question. I had not lost, and 
I have never lost, the conviction that such primal things 
are mysterious and amazing; but if they were amazing, 
why did anybody have to remind us that they were amaz- 
ing? Why was there, as I had already realized that there 
certainly was, a sort of daily fight to appreciate the day- 
light; to which we had to summon all imagination and 
poetry and the labor of the arts to aid us? If the first 
imaginative instinct was right, it seemed clearer and clearer 
that something else was wrong. And as I indignantly de- 
nied that there was anything wrong with the window, I 
eventually concluded that there was something wrong with 
me. 
In this case, the Divine dictionary had answered my 
own personal question as directly and even personally 
as if the answer had been written for me. It justified the 
instinct that inspired me to accept the daylight as a 
Divine reality ; but it also solved the problem that puzzled 
me about the difficulty of thus accepting the daylight all 
day and every day. Creation was of the Creator and 
declared as good; the power in it could be praised by 
angels forever and by the sons of God shouting for joy. 
If we were ourselves only occasionally overheard in the 
act of shouting for joy, it was because we were only 
partially or imperfectly the sons of God ; not indeed wholly 
disinherited, but not wholly domesticated. In short, we 
suffered by the Fall or Original Sin; but it is important 
to note that this is not an answer to the particular question, 
except in the form of the more moderate Catholic doctrine, 
and not the old pessimist Protestant doctrine of the Fall. 

This particular problem arose entirely out of the fact 
that man is imperfect; but not, in the pessimist sense, 
perfectly imperfect: The whole paradox is in the fact 
that a part of his mind remains almost perfect; and he 
can perpetually perceive what he cannot perpetually en- 
joy. I was as certain that existence is ecstatically more 
excellent than non-existence as I was that plus two is 
different from minus two. Only there is a_ practical 
psychological difficulty about always going into ecstasies 
over this fact. Man is not symmetrically unsymmetrical ; 
he is a sort of one-eyed creature ever since he fought 
a duel with the devil; and the one eye sees the eternal 
light eternally, while the other has grown tired and blinks 
or is almost blind. Thus the authority solved this private 
problem, not by denying the truth of my private judg- 
ment, but by adding to it the larger and more general 
judgment of the Fall. 

And then, in the very act of understanding my own 
little private problem, I understood the public authority 
which I have compared to an encyclopedia. Here there 
were thousands of other private problems solved for 
thousands of other private persons; masses of them had 
nothing to do with my own case at all; but one of them 
turned and confronted my own case in a curious way. 
I began to realize that it would not do to act as so many 
of the most brilliant men of my time had acted. It was 
not enough for a man to value a truth merely because he 
had picked it up by himself; to take it away with him 
and turn it into a private system ; at the best into a philoso- 
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phy and at the worst into a sect. He was very proud of 
answering his own question without the help of an en- 
cyclopedia; but he did not even pretend to answer all 
the other questions in the encyclopedia. 

Now I felt very strongly that there ought to be answers, 
not only to all the other questions which all the other 
people were asking, but also answers to other questions 
which I should ask myself. And the moment I began 
to think about these other problems I saw at once that 
I could not even satisfy myself with the solution of one 
of those problems. The practical example which occurred 
to me was this. I said to myself; it is all very well to 
say that the miracle of daylight coming through a window 
ought to be enough to make a man dance with joy. But 
suppose another man uses your argument as a justification 
for putting innocent men in prison for life, in a cell with 
one window, and then leaving them to dance. What will 
become of all your own denunciations of slavery and the 
oppression of the poor, when that highly practical states- 
man has founded a new commonwealth on your new 
creed? 

And then I think there spread out before me, like a 
vast dazzling plan with innumerable details, some vision 
of the thousand things that have to be interrelated and 
balanced in Catholic thought ; justice as well as joy; liberty 
as well as light; and I felt certain that the mere propor- 
tion of all these things, not the negation of any of them, 
needed, to harmonize it and hold it steady, a power and 
a presence mightier than the mind of any mortal man. 


Education 


Pity the Poor Teacher 
SistER Mary ALFRED 


HOUGH John Bunker’s article on “ Home Work” 

in America for February 15 was humorous in intent 
and directed apparently towards textbooks rather than 
teachers, still its implications were sufficiently strong to 
impel me to rise to the defense of a hard-pressed pro- 
fession. Speaking symbolically, rather than personally, 
as an exponent of the educational-methods machine, I 
find that, do what I may, both parents and theorists are 
almost certain to find fault with me. I try to accom- 
modate myself to varying conditions and times. I change 
to suit them; still, for some I am too lenient, whilst others 
claim I am too severe in my dealing with the “ darling 
child.” What shall I do? 

For instance, in the field of mathematics, up to about 
ten years ago, I used to give the child large numbers, 
long problems, concrete work that made the child think, 
when—behold! the “ modern professor” told me I was 
all wrong. I was impractical. I was accused of giving 
the child numbers and situations foreign to the present 
“speed age.” The adding machine pushed me to the 
wall; the comptometer laughed outright at me, while the 
“computed interest tables” called me an “old fogy.” 

Now I have resorted to newer methods, throughout 
the course of eight years. I give the child a thorough 
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foundation and continuous drills in the fundamentals of 
ordinary numbers, fractions, and decimals. I carry the 
child through practical and timely experiences; I take 
it to the bank and acquaint it with commercial papers, 
which no doubt will become a part of its life. I am 
careful to give my charge the fundamentals of algebra, 
so that it will not feel lost when it enters high school, 
and, despite the fact that people look askance at me, I 
introduce the child to geometry in the seventh grade. 
Why should Americans be so skeptical about this, when 
the fundamentals in geometry are given to fifth-grade 
pupils in Germany and a few other European countries ? 

I really get “ chesty ’ when I note the advance I have 
made in the department of ‘“ reading.” In days gone by 
this part of the curriculum was a “ bogyman” for most 
beginners. I was satisfied and even happy when my 
protege could recite the ABC’s forwards and backwards, 
when it could read even as a baby parrot might, “I saw 
a cat. The cat was fat.’ By this time the child was 
performing a feat worthy of notice. 

Not desiring to remain in the background, I changed 
my tactics with the incoming new century. As stated 
above, I believe I have progressed in the realms of reading. 
Although there are still many controversies regarding 
the mechanics of reading, a standardized system has been 
set. Without any apprehension I teach the analytic-syn- 
thetic method. In the very beginning the child learns to 
read by memorizing the content, noting appearance and 
sounds of words. My main objective today is to secure 
and maintain interest in reading and to get as quickly 
as possible to independent reading. With pleasure I note 
how eagerly the child watches the clock, waiting for the 
reading period. The child is learning how to read; it is 
a lover of books. The teacher smiles a gratifying smile 
when the child says, “ Let me see the pictures!” or 
“ Read this story to me! ’—‘ Let me read that poem!” 
Not only am I teaching the child how to read, but | 
suggest to the teacher books, poems, and pictures which 
will serve as a help to the child. At this rate, why 
shouldn’t the child of tomorrow be equipped with ma- 
terial that will suit its needs? Why shouldn't authors 
and publishers be grateful to me for aiding them in 
getting good literature into circulation? 

Geography? I am always open-minded, and I do ad- 
mit my errors. Well do I recall my former “ model les- 
son.” I blush when I see the following noted in “ Thrall’s 
& Reeder’s Geography in the Elementary School.” 

“Close books,” commands the teacher, although the text in her 
own hand is open. 

“Where is Belgium, Mary?” 

“ James, bound Belgium.” 

“What mistake did James make?” 

“Now, will someone bound Belgium correctly?” In turn six 
or eight of the class mechanically repeat the list of countries and 


directions. 

“What is the area?” 

“What is the population? ” 

“What are the chief products?” 

“What is the capital?” 

Monotonously the teacher continues to ask questions, carefully 
noting every fact in the order given in the textbook. In twenty 
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minutes the children have repeated all the facts concerning Belgium 
like so many little phonographs. Finally, Miss Jones says: “ Open 
your books. For tomorrow begin with the paragraph at the bot- 
tom of page 152. The first word is Holland. Study the first 
column on page 153 and the first two paragraphs in the second 
column.” 

Today I have open discussions in class. I teach under- 
lying principles which govern geographical conditions. 
Every day I appreciate the more that it is the why that 
counts when teaching geography. Through modern facili- 
ties, particularly the movie and the radio do I receive full 
cooperation. To me the automobile is indispensable, for 
through it the child experiences personally the factors 
which his textbook endeavors to teach him. I know posi- 
tively that the child of today is intensely interested in 
the study of geography. 

Regarding history and civics, | realize that many times 
I did a very impractical thing when I had the teacher as- 
sign a paragraph or two for the poor child to memorize. 
I see now that these were mere isolated facts, and often 
the child knew not what it was all about. I humbly 
acknowledge that I was wrong, and [ am glad to tell you 
that the modern boy and girl finds pleasure in reading 
and discussing the important events and personages that 
have prepared for him such a wonderful world as he lives 
in today. He finds a genuine interest in studying other 
nations in comparison with his own, thus making him 
“world minded” and forming within him a true spirit 
of interdependence. 

Now for the most important subject on the schedule, 
namely, religion. Even though I have, in the past, been 
severely criticized for my procedure in teaching catechism, 
you must, nevertheless, admit that I obtained my objec- 
tive, for I “ produced ’’ many good, staunch, loyal mem- 
bers of the Faith. History but repeats itself. Each 
period has its special difficulties to overcome. I realize 
that the child of today must cope with a material age, 
therefore, | must be on the alert so to prepare the child 
that it will know how to combat the obstacles which will 
be encountered by the child. Beginning with the seventh 
grade, 1 suggest to the child to read certain articles in 
such papers as Our Sunday Visitor; I encourage it to 
bring its own problems to class for discussion; I advise 
that the child work out its own projects and posters ; from 
its collateral reading, clipping and pictures pertaining to 
the subject at hand are brought for the class-roem bulletin 
board. Finally, I urge the teacher of religion io do ex- 
tensive reading in matters of religion. Time alone will 
tell whether I am (with the grace of God) to help to 
furnish the Church of tomorrow with men and women 
who will be real fighters, men and women who will be 
ready to suffer and bear much for the cause of Christ. 

After having made these several efforts to vindicate 
myself, I trust you are convinced that I am making every 
endeavor to keep apace with the world. Yes, I know that, 
in the grades, | am accused of “cramming.” Still, why 
are high-school teachers continually insinuating that the 
child “should know this,” that it “should have been 
taught this or that” in the grades? Try as I do, I can- 
not please all people. 
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The Sound of Many Waters 


CricKET WAINSCOTT 


1927, and June 4, 1927) about that perennial 

spectacle in this country of ours, the flood. De- 
spondency dripped from my pen. It seemed to me that 
after twenty years of talk we had done very little with 
the flood-control problem. I expressed the hope that the 
floods which were then devastating the entire Mississippi 
Valley would rouse us out of our lethargy, but as I wrote 
I knew that I hoped against hope. 

Let me try to outline the picture that the Spring of 
1927 brought us. The Mississippi is the watershed for 
thirty States, and through it half-a-dozen huge streams 
and a score of smaller ones run to the sea. We may 
consider it as an enormous trough dug down the central 
part of the United States to drain off all the water sources 
in a valley about 1,500 miles wide and almost as long. 
This territory stretches west from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, south from the St. Lawrence Basin 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and it includes more than forty 
per cent of the entire area of the United States. Since 
the tributary water courses are usually in flood at differ- 
ent seasons, the overflow affects the Mississippi, again 
ordinarily, only as “high water.” The levees can take 
care of it. 

But in 1927, heavy rains fell, for the first time in 
history, in thirty States, and they fell at about the same 
season. Every tributary of the Mississippi quickly rose 
to flood stage and the swollen waters turned the thousand 
miles of trough between Cairo, at the head of the lower 
river, and New Orleans at the foot, into a roaring spill- 
way. By May 1, more than 200 lives had been lost, 
250,000 people were homeless, and the immediate loss 
was something like a half-billion dollars. 

As the waters began to subside, we took up a collection 
for the Red Cross. Herbert Hoover, then a member of 
the Coolidge Cabinet, visited the submerged districts, 
and in a nation-wide radio talk described what he saw. 
There was also a good deal of discussion about flood- 
prevention plans, and Mr. Hoover and Gen. E. L. Jadwin, 
chief of the army engineers, broke in to say that they did 
not think much of this scheme of installing reservoirs 
along the river to take care of the overflow. They also 
rather pooh-poohed the value of reforestation. The great- 
est recorded flood in the upper Mississippi took place in 
1844, they argued, at a time when the river flowed between 
hills on which the woodsman’s axe had hardly been heard. 
What they favored was the levee system. “ Levees,” they 
wrote, “are the practicable, feasible, and economic means 
for affording flood protection for the Valley as a whole.” 
There was also some discussion in Congress, but soon 
the subject became almost as dry as the once-submerged 
Mississippi bottoms where the mud was now baking and 
cracking under the burning sun of mid-summer. 

There the subject rested until the early Spring of 
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1936. Much was done by army and other engineers in 
the way of investigations and plans during that time, but 
Congress was not deeply interested. Nine years after 
the Mississippi floods, the Eastern part of the country 
was visited by an overflow, which, while smaller in area. 
was so much greater in loss of life and damage to property 
that it made the floods of 1927 look like a placid rivulet. 
Then we began to realize that we have heavier flood 
damages than any country in the world with the possible 
exception of China, and for much the same reason. Both 
we and the Chinese bewail floods. The Chinese, it is 
said, beat gongs to avert them, and we talk about them. 
Hop Sing over in Shanghai with his gong, and Congress- 
man Buncomb at Washington with his speech are like 
phenomena, and in each case, the floods go on as usual. 

Hence I was prepared to read on March 31 that “a 
great rush to add flood-control projects to the bill being 
considered by the Senate Committee . . . was reported 
by Senator Copeland.” Is this the beginning of another 
attempt to talk the floods away? I am inclined to think 
not, and for a very practical reason. 

For a number of years river-improvement projects have 
not been in favor with Congressmen from the Eastern 
States. Knowing only their own placid streams, they 
usually regarded any and every bill referring to a river 
as an attempt to pry the lid off the pork barrel. Now 
that their own rivers have shown them that “ water un- 
controlled is about the most disastrous of Nature’s forces,” 
to quote Father Hubbard, S.J., a flood-control project 
taking in the entire United States is likely to receive 
attention. If the project is not inclusive, work under it 
will be a waste of money. If you want to keep a bathtub 
from overflowing, it is not enough to build up one side 
of it. 

How many devices a good flood-control program should 
contain is a problem to be left to the engineers. I have 
no pretensions to any special knowledge, but I venture 
to repeat what I wrote in 1927, and to suggest that a 
general plan should consider and probably include (a) 
levees, (b) spillways, (c) reservoirs, (d) cut-offs, and 
(e) reforestation and other erosion-control methods. 
Levees will probably always be necessary, but today we 
realize better than nine years ago that the answer to 
the problem lies in erosion control more than in any 
other factor. 

I am glad to note that this opinion is shared by no 
less an authority than H. H. Bennett, chief of the soil- 
conservation service of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. Writing in the New York Times for March 29, 
Mr. Bennett declares that erosion control is feasible and 
that it can reduce the volume of run-off waters twenty or 
twenty-five per cent, which “in most cases is the margin 
between mere high water and destructive floods.” It is 
his opinion that there can be no control of floods until 
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we have control of erosion over entire watersheds. This 
is merely another way of saying that if you want to fill 
a glass with water but not overflow it, you must be able 
to control the flow of the water. 

Detention reservoirs, dikes, and similar engineering projects, 
certainly are essential to complete control of floods in those 
localities where the hazard is unusually severe. But such works 
are only a part of a coordinated flood-control plan, which must 
attack the source of floods and curb excess run-off of rain water 
from the sloping lands of every watershed. Man cannot build 
a reservoir so huge and so effective as the soil itself. 

There is a world of wisdom in that last sentence. I 
do not know where you can find a stronger showing of 
the value of reforestation and of erosion control. Disas- 
trous floods and disastrous dust storms have a common 
factor: hillsides denuded of forests and leaf-matted soil, 
and areas from which the grasses that anchor the soil 
against the wind have been removed. It has been esti- 
mated that in preventing erosion, grass is sixty-five times 
more effective than clean-tilled crops, and five times more 
effective than they in holding water on the land. 

The bill at present before Congress contemplates an 
appropriation of a billion dollars spread over a period 
of years. The costs will certainly top that sum, and in 
the end we may find that twice that sum is the truest 
economy. The engineers and the scientists will do their 
work well, if the politicians will permit them. If, how- 
ever, this flood-control project is going to be merely 
another reservoir of jobs for ward heelers, no self-respect- 
ing engineer will jeopardize his professional reputation 
by working for the Government, and we may as well wait 
with such patience as we can muster until the waters 
burst forth in another devastating flood. In that case, our 
hope is that these floods will catch the politicians several 
miles away from any Ark. 


LOVE’S CASUIST 


Since beauty and the stars agree 
In luminous identity 
And wonder and the glamorous moon 
Compounded are in magic swoon, 
Of her I still despair 
Who shines than these more fair. 


But since mid-ocean’s stainless breast 
Owns lasting union with unrest 
And the beauteous front of night 
Shows lovely by light’s opposite, 
Dark and unquiet, my 
Vexed heart may joy thereby. 


Since flowers that so brightly gleam 
Double their charm in glassy stream 
And gentle winds are only known 
By objects that they blow upon, 

She being by, I’ll be 

Her glass or murmurous tree. 


Since in the time of chilling snows 
The mind may scent the absent rose 
And woodland bird-notes overheard 
Sound sweeter for th’ imagined bird, 
So, if she not appear, 
Shall thought show her more clear. 
JouHn BuNKER. 
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‘era of speculation in land values. 





EVER yet having viewed the orange in its native 

habitat, I still retain profound wonder at the fact 
that oranges do grow upon trees, a sense that came to me 
first when I was being raised upon Walter Crane, and 
pondered over his picture of the Princess in the orange 
grove. The Crane oranges were oh, so big! and the 
Princess could eat all she wanted, and not even have to 
use a spoon like Queen Victoria. But it is also quite 
marvelous to see orange crates growing on trees, though 
by no means such a pretty picture. That is one of the 
freaks that the New England flood district can treat you 
to. There must have been about a thousand of these 
crates, and they certainly did festoon the woods, like 
some weird decoration. Then there were the incredible 
heaps of goods outside the homes, some of it ruined 
beyond repair, some of it being dried out in the March 
sun. 

As you journey through the recent inundated districts, 
the appalling extent of the damage grows upon you. The 
odd, unexpected things are what impress the imagination 
with the penetration of the flood: the mud on tops oi 
new streamlined railroad coaches, the contents of lumber 
yards deposited on aristocratic front lawns, boats parked 
on the dry land before a filling station, gullies and holes 
in the new highways, and such. But to the mind the 
most devastating ruin is that of the land itself: countless 
acres of rich river farm land carried out to the sea. 

A disaster of that kind draws attention to the part 
that agriculture still plays in the life of the industrial 
sections of the country, such as New England—which 
was the part I happened to be traveling through; and of 
the increasing concern of New Englanders, even though 
removed from the soil for several generations, to preserve 
agriculture from the utter destruction that seems to face 
it in our present scheme of life. 





HAT we saw swirling down into the Atlantic 

Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, with everything 
from tree trunks to parlor furniture sets accompanying 
it on the waters’ broad bosom, was agricultural capital 
stock—land made artificially into a productive factory 
by scientific fertility rather than old bountiful Mother 
Earth. In the North American Review for March, Sam- 
uel Lubell says: 


By elevating capital and equipment to a position of primary 
importance in the farm economy, the farmer’s economic existence 


was made inescapably dependent upon prices. Done for was the 
Henceforth, farm property, 


like that of any commercial enterprise, would depend upon annual 
profit. 

And so, says Mr. Lubell, prices “replaced land supply 
as the determinant of production.” 

What this means for agriculture at the present day 
is thus expressed by John Crowe Ransom, who. writes 
in the Virginia Quarterly for April from the standpoint 
of the Southern Agrarians: 
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The special position of agriculture in America presents these 
features therefore: Liability, a natural and perpetual capitaliza- 
tion which is grievously excessive, and which makes it impossible 
for it to survive as a money-making business; and assets, first 
the rare privacy and independence which attracts to its pursuit, 
and second the unique advantage of subsistence, without regard 
to money income. 

Income, of course, is needed for the matters that no 
subsistence economy can possibly provide. Yet when we 
try to provide for this income, no matter how gingerly 
and modestly, we run into the farmer’s dependence upon 
the price structure and we upset the works. But if the 
farmer is completely deflated and liquidated, agriculture, 
and with it the nation’s life, comes to an end. 





HE solution proposed by Mr. Ransom is one that 
is naturally fraught with controversy, that of special 
treatment for the farmer. Such treatment, in Mr. Ran- 
som’s view, “ should take the form of basic yet indirect 
bounties, which would give them [the farmers] the advan- 


' tages needed for the exercise of good citizenship: govern- 


ment services.” The farmer should be freed entirely 
or nearly entirely of his present land taxes, “ for these 
are not paid with produce but with income from the land, 
and the income from the land does not justify them.” By 
services he understands such things as good roads; “a 
free domestic market in which he can buy within his 
limited income at competitive prices, and not, as at present, 
at prices fixed by business combinations” ; first-class 
educational facilities for his children; electricity delivered 
at his door. 

Mr. Ransom argues no metaphysics—moral or economic 
—as to why the farmer should receive particular aid. He 
reasons simply from the condition of the South, which 
wishes to retain farming as a basic mode of life for a 
large proportion of its inhabitants. Lest such a reason- 
ing appear to be sectional in character, he observes this 
concern of New Englanders to preserve agricultural life 
which I have above referred to, and adds that the same 
concern is felt in a considerable part of the Middle West. 
If you wish to get the issue a little more sharply put, | 
refer you to his article. 





VERYWHERE, along that scene of disaster, there 

were cheerful folk repairing their homes as if it were 
all a big joke. Grinning boys, stout old women with 
smiling faces, home owners chatting in groups as they 
planned the next job before the rain returned, guardsmen 
in uniform, trucks or wagons of every description, steam 
shovels and scoops; local town equipment, State, and 
Federal aid were united in a joint task. In the meanwhile 
the politicians held holiday at the several State Capitols 
with offers of millions and pleas for billions, with the 
rosy rainbow of patronage floating above the receditig 
tides. 

All of which inclined me to think that the hardest nut 
Mr. Ransom and his brother Agrarians have to crack is 
not the economic matter, but the fiendishly difficult propo- 
sition of politics. Granted that such services are necessary 
to maintain agriculture, who is to provide them: one 


. 
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section of the’ ation af the ‘benefit "of: another, or those 
in the local community whom the farmer directly serves? 
And at what price, if any, iu political bargains? This is 
the immediate problem that the Agrarian movement will 
need to face. THe PILerm. 


Literature 


A Critique on the Critics 
E. Francis McDevir1 

DITORS are essentially literary appraisers. As judges 
upon whose verdict literary prestige and destiny 
depend, they sit like gods on Olympus determining with 
finality the courses of literary affairs and the careers of 
literary toilers. Their dicta brings joy to the hearts of 
some writers and dismay to others; their blessings bestow 
the gifts of life and vigor upon the tender shoots of 
embryonic genius and the thunderbolts of their disapproval 
lay waste, with the blight of discouragement, many fields 

pregnant with the promise of literary fertility. 

Thus it might seem sacrilegious, if not perilous, for 
a mere scribe who has suffered his share of the disabling 
fiats of editors, to invade the cloisters of the Olympians 
and arrogate to himself their office of evaluator. He risks 
the charges of profanation, usurpation, and sedition, with 
the penalty of banishment. But the modern air reeks with 
the iconoclastic spirit. The proverbial worm finds turning 
a much less difficult maneuver than heretofore. For this 
is the day when Supreme Court pronouncements are 
received with questioning scrutiny by the laity and when 
the Bastilles of tradition are engulfed by the murmurs 
of a new order. 

But let it not be said here that I am joining with the 
sorely tried proletariat, with the impudent agnostic, or 
the fanatical debunker. There is no class bitterness in 
me. Only curiosity. If I sin, it is on the side of impro- 
priety. For I have sought to peep beyond the veil shroud- 
ing the arbiters of literature in their aura of mystery. 
Long have I desired to discover what manner of man 
is found behind the simple tapestry of the rejection slip. 

Now that I have ventured so far, I find my courage 
waxing, my trepidation waning. Thus encouraged, my 
curiosity pushes forward and I seem to be examining 
the relationship between the Catholic and the secular 
editor. My inquisitiveness, like Pandora’s, is persistent. 
Are the Catholic and secular editors brothers under the 
skin? Are they really brothers, or only kin? Cousins 
or distant relations? 

To begin with, it is natural to assume that there is 
a difference between them, since their fields are so dis- 
similar. Observation over a long period has convinced 
me that they are vastly different, not only professionally 
but personally. 

Because of the great progress made by the~€atholic 
press in this country in the past few years many former 
disparities have disappeared. There is no longer justifi- 
cation for comparing the Catholic editor with the tradi- 
tional publisher of the obscure rural weekly. An impressive 
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number of our’ Gatholic lay’ editors have: been recruited 
directly from the staffs of secular magazines and dailies. 
Our own publications, on the whole, have profited by 
improved equipment and facilities. They present an ap- 
pearance that suffers little by comparison with the physical 
attributes of the best secular publications. And the ever- 
increasing participation of Catholics in the professional, 
civic, and cultural affairs of the nation has led Catholic 
editors with vision and a public sense to provide their 
readers with literary pabulum that in most respects equals 
the fare offered by magazines in the general field. 

However, there are striking dissimilarities between the 
Catholic and secular editor. Most of these differences are 
not accidental. They derive from the respective back- 
grounds, aims, ideals, and work of the editors themselves. 
Regardless of whatever technical parity with secular pub- 
lishing organs the Catholic press may achieve, there are 
definite characteristics of the editors that are unchange- 
able, because Catholicism is fundamentally immutable. 

Strangely enough, the secular editor is fettered by an 
amazing combination of inelastic restrictions, formulae, 
and taboos. Amazing because he serves a public which 
is little concerned with principles or ideals as such, and 
certainly spurns the conception of immutable laws and 
standards. Briefly, your secular editor, who not infre- 
quently jibes at “medieval formalism” and_ so-called 
intellectual repression, does groveling service to a tyran- 
nical public opinion. 

The Catholic editor, on the other hand, even though 
he be in the service of a Church that is so often accused 
of shackling its members’ minds and hearts by an arbitrary 
and relentless dogmatism, enjoys singular freedom. He 
is not encased in an unyielding strait-jacket of literary 
and technical modes and forms. In any representative 
Catholic magazine we can find a refreshing variety of 
style and content. 

Secular editors are beset by serious competition. Their 
chief way of avoiding it is by being different. But com- 
petition is ever on the increase with the founding of 
new publications. Thus each new editor must narrow 
his field so as not to duplicate his competitors’. The 
result has so affected literary form and scope in individual 
magazines that one periodical devoted to adventurous and 
weird tales sets down the requirement that stories sub- 
mitted to it on the subject of Africa should avoid the 
topic of cannibalism. 

The Catholic editor is restricted pretty much only to 
good taste, decency, and orthodoxy. There was a time 
when this was not so. The Catholic periodical was for- 
merly a religious publication in the strict sense of the 
word. But the Church in this country has been extending 
her interests, activities, and contacts to more and more 
spheres—economic, cultural, educational—and is daily 
becoming an important force in American life. Catholic 
magazines have kept pace with this extension of scope 
and action and are treating of a wide range of subjects. 

I find the Catholic editor considerably more of a 
literary classicist than his secular confrere. In the main, 
he still leans toward the class tradition rather than toward 
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modern literary urbanity and sophistication. With regard 
to literary, as well as moral, propriety, his tastes and 
ideals are undeniably higher. He also is still employing 
the traditional fundamental standards of art in his ap- 
praisal and selection of literary contributions. The secular 
editor, servant of the views and philosophy of a mundane 
public, has, by necessity, abandoned fixed artistic, as well 
as other, standards. 

It is true that the classicism of many Catholic editors 
is not always fruitful of happy results. The academic 
background and cultural atavism too often make of the 
editor either a pedant or a bigot. Pedantry repels the 
masses. And the so-called simple pietism exploits and 
nurtures material little better than adolescent romanticiz- 
ing and sheer mythology. Fortunately, the “ goody- 
goody ” type of Catholic fiction is passing rapidly. Catholic 
readers, forced to live their religion in a busy and callous 
world, demand that their literature concern itself more 
with, and interpret practically and realistically, the familiar 
problems which face them in their everyday life. 

To my mind, the outstanding difference between the 
secular and Catholic editor is that the former is a job 
holder and the latter an apostle; the former receives 
compensation desirable enough to warrant his doing his 
work well; the latter, whether he be priest or layman, is 
ever conscious of the fact that his task is associated, 
directly or indirectly, with the command of the Saviour: 
“Go ye, therefore, into the whole world.”’ 

Barring the editor of the purely propagandist organ 
or mouthpiece of particular interests or groups, the secular 
editorial chief has no end to gain except his bread and 
butter, literary prestige to swell his earnings, and perhaps 
a bit of human pride in work well done. 

The Catholic editor, I think, has the greater trials to 
suffer. The secular editor is certainly less besieged with 
technically inferior material. He is in a position to attract 
the contributions of the writing profession’s most skilled 
artisans. Catholic editors, on the other hand, have limited 
resources. Thus young Catholic lay writers, once given 
an opportunity for success in the general field, soon for- 
sake the Catholic periodicals with their modest honoraria 
in favor of the highly remunerative popular “ pulps ” and 
“ slicks.”” This leaves to the Catholic editor a large army 
of beginners who are more desirous of seeing their virgin 
work in print than in receiving sizable checks. Conse- 
quently, most of our editors must depend, issue in and 
issue out, upon the veteran clerical or lay writers to 
maintain the standard and quality of their periodicals. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the Catholic magazine 
is frequently a stepping stone, a school of experience for 
young laymen and laywomen ambitious to enter the 
writing field as a profession. Many Catholic writers who 
make their mark come back to the pages of Catholic 
publications once they have reached the point where they 
no longer depend upon the returns from such writing 
either for a living or literary advancement. But the small 
number of those who do suggests a means of needed 
assistance which the successful Catholic writer can employ 
for the cause of the Catholic press and the Catholic Church. 
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A Review of Current Books | 








Critical Pontiff 


MY LIFE IN ARCHITECTURE. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. . 

HE author is certainly not a shrinking violet. Those who 

have followed Mr. Cram’s excursions in the realm of archi- 
tectural literature will not find much that is new in this book 
of reminiscences; others who are familiar with some of the 
events described by the author will express a desire to know 
more about the details of certain events which are treated in a 
charming but rather cavalier fashion. But it is evident that Mr. 
Cram wishes to draw a deadly parallel between the halcyon 
days of his youth and the “dreadful” days in which we find 
ourselves. While reading this book the thought occurred to this 
reviewer that another book along the lines of these reminiscences 
could be written that would prove the very opposite of Mr. 
Cram’s thesis. For example, Mr. Cram lists with complacence 
the names of the great of his days, but he refrains from listing 
the names of the great of the past decade. He also dwells with 
relish on the description of certain buildings that, of course, give 
evidence of ripe scholarship and deep book knowledge but little 
creative ability. He then proceeds to hold up the specter of the 
bad boys of “ modernism.” 

As a matter of fact, the most invigorating chapter is the one 
devoted to “ Tradition plus Modernism.” Here, Mr. Cram assumes 
his best Don Quixote attitude. I wonder whether the author does 
not here reveal the defect of his basic idea when he states that 
“this new and noble architecture [of Richardson and McKim] 
was generated wholly apart from any popular clamor nor was 
it the unconscious expression of a burgeoning new life. It was 
created outside the orbit of current living and deliberately imposed 
on basic indifference and incomprehension, and ‘ put across’ by 
the power of fashion.” There you are! But should it be the 
ambition of architects of today to create anything “ outside the 
orbit of current living,” which is really what such buildings as 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, for example, represent? 

Curiously enough, Mr. Cram states very well the case for 
the architecture of our day, but he cannot refrain from setting 
himseli up as the critical pontiff, and then proceeds to blast 
several buildings that seem to deserve better treatment, notably, 
two Catholic churches (one in Chicago, the other in Tulsa) and 
Rockefeller Center. It would be easy for this reviewer to blast 
a church in Pittsburgh erected and designed under the direction 
oi Mr. Cram’s office and which has caused serious trouble for 
the pastor because of the “ Gothic” plan and a disregard of the 
limitations of the budget. 

Mr. Cram’s vibrant pseudo-medieval personality has found a 
host of followers. Let us hope, however, that his followers will 
be limited to those sensitive souls who fear the rising tide of life. 

Maurice LAVANOUX. 


Pseudo-Science Unmasked 


LAIPS OF LIFE, By Halliday Sutherland. Sheed and Ward. 
2.50. 

ITH this book Dr. Sutherland moves imo the front rank of 

contemporary Catholic authors. He sets himself the acid 
test of writing interestingly and entertainingly on science, and the 
successful result is beyond dispute. With rare simplicity he 
presents the scientific viewpoint of artificial birth control and 
sterilization of the unfit, explains the laws of heredity, and ex- 
poses the false law and claims of Malthus. His pages are never 
heavy. His arguments, short and pithy, are often brilliantly 
clinched with a touch of humor. 
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Yet the purpose of the book is very serious. He assays to un- 
mask the pseudo-science and quackery of what propagandists call 
the scientific facts behind the movements towards artificial birth 
control, sterilization, euthanasia, racial decay, and heredity. He 
would supply for popular consumption a scientific proof of the 
reasonableness of the Catholic Church’s uncompromising opposi- 
tion to these evils. It would be unfair to argue just how effective 
this book will be in stemming the tide of these immoral practices. 
Certainly the author himself would be the first to turn to religion 
and ethics as providing the only adequate remedy. Nevertheless, 
the book should give pause to those who think that the Church’s 
teaching has been outmoded by modern science. From biology, 
physiology, and psychology Dr. Sutherland draws sure proofs that 
unnatural interference with the processes of reproduction, birth, 
and life stands condemned at the bar of true science. 

There is a chapter in the book explaining at some length the 
practice of restricting pregnancy by observance of the safe period. 
The author demonstrates clearly why this rhythm theory is not 
in itself immoral, as are artificial contraceptive methods, and so is 
not condemned by the Church. It is pointed out that the theory 
involves seli-control, a virtue as sound and commendable scien- 
tifically as it is morally. 

One wonders, however, whether the publishers of this book 
are not imprudent in neglecting: to advise the author to submit 
the book to ecclesiastical censorship and to publish it under an 
official Jmprimatur. It is false to assure us, as they do on the 
jacket, that these subjects are discussed “ with no appeal to ethics.” 
The argument in the last chapter against euthanasia is entirely 
ethical, as it must be. Frequently the author lapses from purely 
scientific statements into moral observations. Thus he writes: 
“IT cannot understand how a woman with foreknowledge has the 
right to have a child whose inevitable fate in this world will be 
to be infected with tuberculosis.” Now it is one thing for Dr. 
Sutherland to entertain personally a doubt about some point of 
ethical doctrine; it is quite another matter to print that doubt in 
a book with the implication that nothing the Church teaches 
obliges him or his readers to think differently. Finally, by im- 
plication also, the author’s explanation of what the safe period 
is coincides with what the Church permits. But it does not. 
The primary end of marriage is the procreation of children, and 
the obligation to pursue that end cannot be avoided without suf- 
ficient reason. 

Sheed and Ward, the publishers, have done much to further 
the cause of the Church in the United States by their excellent 
books. It would be a great pity if they do not safeguard themselves 
and their authors against error in the way Canon Law prescribes. 
Half-truths and inadequate exposition of moral teaching can be 
very damaging to souls and defeat the very purpose of their sin- 
cere and laudable efforts. Rosert A. Hewirt. 


Campaign Ammunition 


THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION: A DOCUMENTED 
NARRATIVE, By William Starr Myers and Walter H. Newton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

HIS work, avowedly a history of the Hoover Administration, 

is actually an apologia of the Old Deal and an indictment of 
the New, an encyclopedia whence Republican spell binders may 
draw inspiration for the coming campaign. Though the authors 
assert that their constant aim is to present actual facts in a plain, 
direct manner and‘that their minimum of comment is merely ex- 
planatory of forces which formed the background of the events 
portrayed, this minimum so pervades the entire work as to im- 
part to it an animus hardly in keeping with historical objectivity. 
The polemical effect of the work as a whole, moreover, is some- 
what impaired by a plethora of citation, a massa indigesta of 
Hoover’s communications, messages, speeches, etc., too abridged 
for the serious student who must needs consult complete docu- 
ments, and too lengthy for the ordinary reader. 
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Messrs. Newton and Myers, respectively the Princeton Pro- 
fessor of Politics and the Hoover secretary, propose to present a 
study of the actual policies, methods, and measures of Hoover's 
Administration and to show the sincerity of his middle-of-the- 
road liberalism. According to our authors, Hoover has the honor 
of being the first president to offer Federal leadership in mobiliz- 
ing the economic resources of the nation and in calling on in- 
dividual initiative to accept definite responsibility for meeting the 
problem of the depression. In refutatien of the widely publicized 
concept of a Hoover indifferent to the woes of the common people 
and at a loss for a solution of the depression, their uncompromis- 
ing thesis is that the measures adopted or proposed by President 
Hoover were correct. Not only has the “failure” of the New 
Deal resulted from the rejection of some of his proposals, but 
whatever may be sound and practical in it was already being done 
or had been proposed by Mr. Hoover. 

The historical content of the major portion of the book may 
be summed up as follows: President Hoover was confronted by a 
series of six crises, in origin international, yet aggravated by 
national speculative excesses which weakened the resistance of 
our financial and economic structure. The first five crises would 
have crushed the American people but for the broad Hooverian 
shoulders which shored up a crumbling world. The sixth crisis 
might also have been staved off had not our modern Atlas been 
obstructed by an unchivalrous foe, President-elect Roosevelt. The 
latter, by assuming the leadership of the Democratic-Progressive 
Congressional opposition, gained for himself administrative au- 
thority, while shunting off the corresponding responsibility upon 
an impotent Hoover. Consequently the nation, deprived of its 
mainstay, faced a future made doubly doubtful by the enigmatic 
policies of the incoming President. 

Such an interpretation of controversial matters will hardly find 
general acceptance, and may rather do more harm than good to 
Mr. Hoover’s cause. It may even retard the salutary reaction 
from the unseemly smear-Hoover campaign by which President 
Roosevelt undoubtedly profited. Fair-minded men are ready to 
concede Hoover’s sincerity in his efforts to stem the flood of de- 
pression and to grant that his actions were consistent with his 
principles. However, one may be allowed to differ as to the suf- 
ficiency of his efforts and as to the wisdom and soundness of his 
principles. 

Nonetheless, the authors may find that a not insignificant by- 
product of their labors has been that men by a diligent compari- 
son of President Roosevelt’s campaign speeches and of the Demo- 
cratic platform with the record of actual achievement may be led 
to look beyond promises and platitudes to performance and prin- 
ciple, and to learn that a change of leadership does not necessarily 
bring with it a solution of problems and a betterment of social 
and economic conditions, unless that leadership bring with it con- 
fidence sprung from sound principles and performance consistent 
with those principles. A. J. Owen. 


Shorter Reviews 


LIBERTY VS. EQUALITY. By William F. Russell. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 
HE Dean of Teachers College, Columbia, envisages the con- 
temporary political situation in the United States as a critical 
instance of clash between the conflicting ideals of liberty and 
equality. He traces the history of the two principles through the 
English political philosophers, the French Encyclopedists, the 
American and French Revolutions, and the Industrial Revolution. 
The only solution for the perennial opposition between the two 
is intelligent compromise. This was effected in America in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century in part through the estab- 
lishment of the free public schools; and it may perhaps be achieved 
at the present time by a nation-wide system of education adapted 
to the new fabric of society now emerging. 
Dr. Russell is the victim of labels and shibboleths, and his think- 
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ing is often vague and somewhat fuzzy. He lays down facile 
historical generalizations which collapse at the most casual in- 
spection, and his confidence in the virtue of formal education, 
especially State education, as a political panacea is naive. The 
real issue in men’s minds at the moment is liberty versus security, 
not liberty versus equality. As for liberty and equality, they have 
become convenient symbols to cover a host of discordant philos- 
ophies, and it should be a primary task of any man setting out to 
write about them to do a bit of sharp defining. Liberty after the 
laissez-faire model and the equality of Rousseau’s dream are in- 
deed irreconcilable; but essential equality as an object of politics, 
based upon man’s dignity as a free and responsible agent, far 
from being inimical to ordered liberty, is its foundation and in- 
dispensable safeguard. G. J. M. 


RABBLE ROUSER. By Charles Morrow Wilson. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.00. Published March 27. 
i is E inspiration of this novel may have been the late Huey 
ong. It is the story of the political ascent of a farm hand 
who understood the psychology of the tillers of the soil. With a 
ready wit, a fluent tongue, and a wealth of picturesque expressions 
drawn from a “clodhopper” environment, he plays on the suscep- 
tibilities of the rural voters and reaches the highest office in the 
State. He has made great promises to the people, but is unable 
to redeem them. He cannot shake off from the necks of the 
farmers the yoke of the power trust and other predatory corpora- 
tions that exploit them, and returns beaten to the life he had left. 
There is much of the cross-roads store, the country picnic, the 
county fair, and the inevitable candidate for office. The State 
is Arkansas, but the people are not the much-written-about “ hill 
billies” but simple, toiling farmers who in long, hard, days wrest 
a meager living from the soil. 

The author writes well and gives us a real picture of a much- 
travestied people. Unfortunately, the vigorous, full-blooded move- 
ment which grips the reader in the first three-quarters of the book, 
peters out in the last to an ending which is anemic and illogical. 
He puts in the mouth of the crossroads politician one speech of 
homely humor that might have come from Artemus Ward or 
Josh Billings. It is too bad that he repeats it instead of giving 
us another just as good. L. W. S. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL WORK. By Frank J. Bruno. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 
‘T ‘HE social worker ambitions to be the physician of society, 
essaying to heal as best he can the socially ill. From his point 
o1 view, the “ social failure” is any person who does not (whether 
he will not or cannot) function adequately in his social environ- 
ment. Thus is embraced everyone from the most malevolent of 
criminals to the sanguine young ma”, fresh from school, but lack- 
ing both work and resources. Obviously our study touches the 
individual in his relations to that society of which he happens to 
be a member. Where the relation is strained, the fault may lie 
either with the person or the social structure itself. Because there 
is no single theory of social work, practitioners have tended to 
divided in emphasizing one phase rather than the other: 
_Unemployment brings this out very well. On the one 
side there are those who would place the entire emphasis 
upon schemes of social insurance, the reorganization of in- 
dustry, and other mass methods, having scant patience 
with anyone who sees in the experiences of unemployment 
a grave menace to the personality of its victim, or who 
appreciates the importance of taking appropriate measures 
to protect the individual by a program of compensatory 
activities. On the other side are those who see only the 
person in such a picture and who exhaust their ingenuity 
in devising ways of ministering to his needs, without pay- 
ing much attention to the social maladjustment of which 
he is the sufferer. Quite clearly the two sorts of efforts 
are necessary. 
Indeed it is unfortunate that the two objectives have ever been 
presented as other than diverse aspects of the same challenge. 
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Thanks to his background of wide experience and erudition, Mr. 
Bruno happily combines the two into an admirably balanced man- 
val, primarily adapted to the college curriculum, but of immense 
value to anyone in quest of a thoughtfully sifted statement on the 
biological, psychological, economic, and sociological basis of so 
many of our current social movements: child labor, social insur- 
ance, housing, divorce, sterilization, etc. It is hardly a criticism 
of the distinguished author to say that his work is weakest when 
discussing the economic causes of cyclical unemployment. Surely 
the conclusive word on the analysis of recurrent business crises 
will not be written in the immediate future. M. McP. 


Recent Fiction 


THE HURRICANE. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall. An elemental tale of a primitive folk, who dwell on the 
coral wastes of the Low Archipelago and depend for their liveli- 
hood on the slender bounty of an ever-menacing sea. For all their 
bitter hardships, these Polynesians are a simple race, staunch in 
their Christian faith, and passionately devoted to the selfless mis- 
sionary who spent himself to the death for the spiritual welfare 
of his people. The book is written with a stark simplicity and 
rugged beauty which reflect exactly the lemental life of the 
islanders. Warmly recommended to those who like a good nar- 
rative. (Little, Brown. $2.50.) 

THE COMING OF THE MONSTER. By Owen Francis Dud- 
ley. This is another tale of the Masterful Monk. That in itself 
will be welcome news to the thousands who met in a previous book 
this flesh-and-blood ascetic and came to love him. The present 
volume, however, stands easily on its own merits. Swift and 
dramatic in action (cinematographic by deiiberate intent, accord- 
ing to the introduction), Father Dudley presents characters who 
live in his all-too-brief pages, romance that rises in climax to 
the mystic heights of the Canticle of Canticles, and problems of 
life that are solved by a logic which Christ said would be a scandal 
to the world. Over against the other-worldliness of the book, the 
author has stripped bare some of Satan’s modern masks—Godless 
Russia and sensual Hollywood. It is one of those novels which, 
once started, cannot be set down until finished. And few there 
will be who will not be a bit the better for having read it. Pub- 
lished March 30. (Longmans, Green. $2.00.) 


THE GOLDEN LADY. By Dorothy Gardiner. When motion 
sictures were in the gangly stage of their evolution, the theme 
of Miss Gardiner’s novel had its vogue. There were mining towns 
like Duke’s Gulch, gamblers like Pomp Swenk, women like Lead- 
ville Lily, and wealthy miners like Eliot Trask, and there were 
many more of the museum pieces which find their way into these 
pages. But none of them had the conviction of reality which Miss 
Gardiner gives to her story. Though the story has many human 
elements to recommend it—love, strife, ambition, folly—it does 
not always sustain the promise it made in its earlier chapters. 
One character, Tandy Hicklin, gives color and life to a story that 
might be rather dull without him. He it was who presented the 
heroine with a fruitless mine, the Golden Lady. He was far from 
ordinary, though always human, humorous, genuine, interesting. 
Published March 27. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


MR. WHITE, THE RED BARN, HELL AND BRIDE- 
WATER. By Booth Tarkington. A little thought: “We might 
be less fools, it seems, did we suspect we might be immortal,” 
dropped into Mr. Tarkington’s mind and like a tiny spiritual seed 
commenced to germinate and to grow into various odd and dis- 
similar forms. The stories in this book are four of the shapes 
into which the thought developed. The reader senses a rather 
ghostly atmosphere in the first; in the others he encounters suc- 
cessively a weird world, a strange hell after death, and a strange 
mental hell on earth. Through them all parade Mr. Tarkington’s 
masterly characterizations. The tales are all unusual ones, told 
with a restrained power that holds the reader gripped to the end. 
They deserve a wide audience. (Doubleday, Doran. $1.25.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications 


A Nemesis on the President? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Under the above heading the (London) Month, for February, 
1936, had the following to say: 


“ 


.. « » President Roosevelt has not come well out of his cor- 
respondence with the Knights of Columbus on the subject of 
the Mexican Persecution. He has not come out of it all, but 
remains convicted of subordinating justice to expediency. . . . 
This is the unanimous verdict of well-informed critics in 
the States themselves. The whole attitude of the American 
Government, dictated partly by commercial interests and partly 
by bigotry, toward the chronic anti-Christian misrule of the 
Mexican States, ever since the fall of Diaz in 1911, has been 
thoroughly discreditable, but one had hoped that President 
Roosevelt, the foe of Big Business and a practising Christian, 
would reverse that policy and support, across the Rio Grande, 
the restoration of civil and religious liberty. But some power- 
ful hidden motive keeps the President dumb, although the 
Knights of Columbus have again appealed to him not to 
block any longer the motion, now a year old, in the Senate, 
calling for investigation on behalf of American nationals. 
The President might reflect that he can hardly expect God’s 
blessing on his colossal undertaking if he takes so persistently 
the part of the enemies of God.” 

No comment needed. One must be in full agreement with 
the editor of the Month. We ask for no intervention. We ask 
for a manly, fearless disapproval of the fearful tyranny exercised 
by the Mexican Government. Our President is the only man 
who can and ought to give it. “ What you have done to one of 
these, my least brethren, you have done unto Me.” Does our 
God-fearing President remember these words? 

Florissant, Mo. Joserpn H. Wets, S.J. 


About Orthodox 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your comment in the issue of Amertca for January 11, on 
the use of the word orthodox, raises a minor but undoubtedly 
vexing point. Constantinople and the Churches in communion 
with her certainly have an historical right to employ the term. 
Still, an unqualified use of the word orthodox, as applied to 
these Churches, is apt to be confusing and misleading. On this 
account, may I express my preference for the distinction between 
“ Dissident Orthodox” and “Catholic Orthodox,” which is cur- 
rent today in many quarters. This happy solution, it appears, 
was first suggested by Andrew Szeptyckij, Metropolitan of Lwow 
of the Ruthenians and vigorously seconded by the late Maurice 
de la Taille, S.J., in his well-known article. Needless to add, 
“Catholic Orthodox ” ought to be applied particularly to Catholics 
of the Byzantine Rite. 

New York. James F. Kane. 


A Catholic Wedding. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few weeks ago I attended the wedding of a young couple 
in New York. At the Nuptia! Mass the parents of both parties 
with ushers, maid of honor, maids to the bride, and altar boys 
all received Holy Comnuiunion with the bride and groom. I 
thought, what a Catholic wedding! A sight never to be forgotten 
by those present. It is needless to say bride and groom had 
been educated in a Catholic school and college. May more young 
couples follow this custom! 


New York. E. H. R. 
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Home News.—The House committee began its investi- 
gation of the Townsend plan on March 26. It developed 
that almost a million dollars had been paid by members 
in dues, although there had been a sharp falling off in 
the first quarter of 1936. On March 30 Representative 
McGroarty of California, who had been spokesman for 
the plan in Congress, resigned. He said that Dr. Town- 
send had deserted the original plan and was supporting 
an entirely different financing method. Robert E. 
Clements, co-founder and secretary, also resigned. On 
March 31 Dr. Townsend announced that the movement 
would be governed by a board of directors to assist him 
in forwarding the plan. The House Ways and Means 
Committee on March 26 adopted without change the 
recommendations of its subcommittee on the President's 
new tax bill. Hearings were begun on the bill. On March 
27 the House passed a bill calling for registration of 
lobbyists and lists of collections and expenditures. The 
House Judiciary Committee on March 31 approved the 
Patman chain-store bill. On March 26 the Senate Lobby 
Investigation Committee, in the suit of Mr. Hearst against 
its activities, challenged the jurisdiction of the court to 
interfere with its activities. Mr. Hearst was _ bitterly 
attacked in speeches by Senator Schwellenbach on March 
31 and April 1. On March 27 the Senate appropriated 
an additional $12,500 for the Committee’s investigations. 
On March 28 there was reported to be a drive for an 
appropriation of $700,000,000 for PWA, with advocates 
of the plan emphasizing to Senators and Representatives 
the political advantages. The Senate immigration Com- 
mittee on March 28 reported favorably a bill to compel 
deportation of criminal aliens. The Senate Commerce 
Committee considered flood-control projects in an effort 
to evolve a nation-wide program. On March 26 the Presi- 
dent appointed a Committee of Industrial Analysis to 
summarize the accomplishments of the NRA. On March 
30 he issued an executive order continuing George L. 
Berry as Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. On 
April 1 Mr. Berry announced the formation of a Labor’s 
Nonpartisan League to obtain united labor support for 
Mr. Roosevelt's re-election. The League would be devel- 
oped in every State and would actively campaign to 
encourage all laborers to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. Con- 
solidation plans for railways remained in abeyance as 
representatives of empleyers and employes tried to reach 
an agreement. On March 30 the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Sugar Institute, Inc., and its members through 
its “ code of ethics ” had violated the Sherman Act. 


British Stand on Locarno.—The week in the Locarno 
discussions was marked by two principal utterances: the 
address of Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, in 
the House of Commons on March 26, and the reply 
thereto from the side of the German Government on 
April 1. Mr. Eden’s speech showed that his Government 
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could count upon the support of Parliament. Even the 
eloquence of the veteran Lloyd George, warning against 
“ military compacts,” could not shake confidence “J am 
not prepared,” said Mr. Eden dramatically, “to be the 
first Foreign Secretary to go back on the British signa- 
ture.” Germany, he insisted, must make some positive 
contribution to peace. The conversations between the 
French, British, and Belgian military staffs, which were 
causing such alarm and resentment among the Germans, 
were, he exclaimed, purely technical. It was vital, he 
asserted, to the interests of Great Britain, “that the 
integrity of France and Belgium should be maintained 
and that no hostile force should cross their frontiers.” 
The commitments of Locarno were simply an extension of 
the League Covenant. On the other hand, Great Britain 
had no “idea of being bound to the divergent policies 
either of France or of Germany.” He viewed the future 
with “no light heart.” 


New German Peace Proposals.—The tone of the Ger- 
man replies was highly conciliatory, expressing “ the Ger- 
man people’s desire’’ to cooperate for peace, while 
reiterating that Germany was no longer bound by the 
‘ pressure ” treaty of Locarno. The draft proposals were 
rejected, and three periods for negotiations -uggested, 
whereby time would be afforded for the calming of 
spirits. The Germans would guarantee not to move troops 
for a specified time if the others would do the same. A 
guarantee commission of three Powers was suggested, 
and Germany would offer military assistance. A con- 
ference was urged for the limitation of armament, and 
the benefit of increased trade held out as a consequence. 


Reactions to Proposals.—The Britisli Foreign Office, 
on receipt of the German proposals, immediately took 
steps to arrange for the military staff conversations, while 
letters were sent to the other Locarno Powers pledging 
assistance in case of need. The bitterness in France 
against England’s supposed vacillating stand continued. 
Premier Flandin denounced German “ tricks’ in an elec- 
toral speech during the week. The Belgian Premier, Paul 
van Zeeland, expressed in an interview doubts as to 
the value for Belgium of a deterrent guarantee and the 
danger of a military alliance against Germany. Belgium 
was inclined to give the benefit of the doubt to her 
powerful neighbor, and to try to live with her in peace. 
Italy, it was reported, was in general satisfied with the 
latest Hitler proposals, which recognized her importance. 


Hitler Answers Plea.—Chancelor Hitler delivered an 
address at the Krupp works in Essen, which was regarded 
as an answer to the appeal of Foreign Secretary Eden 
of Great Britain that Germany make a “ sufficient con- 
tribution” toward peace. Chancelor Hitler assailed the 
demand of foreign statesmen for “ gestures,” character- 
izing these “ gestures ” as “ unworthy play with the sacred 
interests of nations.” Foreign statesmen should pay atten- 
tion to their own affairs, he declared, and not busy them- 
selves with the affairs of other peoples. He appealed over 
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the heads of foreign governments to the citizens of the 
nations and challenged foreign statesmen to submit his 
peace offer to their peoples for decision. “Let them 
mobilize their millions,” Hitler asked, “and go into the 
factories and ask their workers: ‘ Shall we negotiate with 
the Germans or not? Shall we make peace or shall we 
make gestures?’” He was sanguine, he revealed, that 
the unanimous answer would be one favoring treaty with 
the German people. For what he had done in the Rhine- 
land, he was responsible to the German people and to 
them alone, and would not tolerate interference or dicta- 
tion from foreign sources, he declared. 


Hitler’s Plebiscite.—In the national plebiscite, called 
chiefly to endorse his demilitarization of the Rhineland, 
Chancelor Adolf Hitler emerged with ninety-nine per 
cent of the votes cast. Of the 44,954,937 ballots, 44,411,- 
911 were for Hitler, while 543,026 were either “no” or 
invalid. In the majority rolled up and in point of par- 
ticipation, the plebiscite hung up a record for Nazi vote- 
getting. Of the eligible eleciorate 98.5 per cent cast ballots. 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels declared that the Hitler 
majority was reckoned from ballots that contained in the 
one circle provided on them either a cross or the word 
Yes. All other ballots, he said, and especially blank ballots 
were counted as invalid, and, therefore, as opposed to 
Hitler. Certain election districts, however, announced 
that blank ballots had been counted as votes for Hitler, 
and in some polling places the only votes counted as 
opposed were those that had the word No written in 
the circle and those completely mutilated. If these in- 
stances were typical of what occurred throughout the 
Reich, millions of the votes counted for Hitler were in 
reality cast against him. During the day of the plebiscite, 
Storm Troopers checked voting lists, called on those who 
had not yet voted and escorted them to the polls. Typical 
of the pressure applied was the declaration of a Nazi 
functionary who sent out a notice to all voters: “ During 
the afternoon I will have all laggards dragged to the 
ballot box. None shall escape us.”” Making full allowance 
for widespread intimidation, observers felt that a huge 
voluntary majority of Germans supported Hitler in his 
Rhineland move. 


Ethiopian War.—If Italian claims—nearly all of them 
hotly denied by Addis Ababa—were to be credited in 
full, the Fascist forces last week achieved a series of 
impressive victories that brought them steadily nearer 
to the Ethiopian capital and to the complete occupation 
of the Negus’s country. On the north, the Italians ad- 
vanced on a formation roughly resembling a four-pronged 
fork. On March 30, the Fascists in the eastern prong 
drove into the sultanate of Aussa near the French Somali- 
land and thus came into control of the Red Sea caravan 
trails. On the same day the western prong, led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Achille Starace, secretary of the Fas- 
cist party, made a vigorous advance and occupied Gondar, 
a few miles from the Lake Tana region and the head 
of the Blue Nile. On April 1, the main center column, 
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which had already advanced beyond Alaji in its drive 
straight towards Addis Ababa, was attacked at Lake 
Mashangi by an Ethiopian army composed of 45,000 men 
of the Imperial Guard under the personal command of 
the Emperor. This last desperate attempt to stop the 
Fascist advance to Dessye was, according to the reports, 
a complete failure, resulting in the loss of 7,000 dead 
and as many wounded among the Ethiopians and the 
complete rout of their army. Meanwhile on the southern 
front the operations against Harrar continued. On March 
28, an air force of fifteen planes bombed the city for two 
and a half hours, destroying important churches and a 
hospital and setting fire to portions of the city, where 
flames raged for four or five hours afterwards. The 
Emperor was reported as protesting vigorously to the 
League of Nations against the bombing of this demili- 
tarized city and against the use of gas bombs by the 
Italian aviators. 


League Sends Ethiopian Protest.—lhe League of 
Nations sent to its members on March 30 two Ethiopian 
telegrams protesting against the recent bombing of Harrar 
as a violation of the Covenant. The protest mentioned 
that a Catholic Church and a French Catholic mission were 
destroyed. 


Spanish Troubles.—last week a disputed election in 
Granada in which the Right candidates had apparently 
won Cortes seats was being decided by a Cortes com- 
mission composed of Left majority and Right minority 
members. After bitter quarreling, the Left commission- 
ers invalidated the election, whereupon the Right com- 
missioners resigned. When the Cortes itself prepared to 
back up the action of its commission against the will of 
its 200 Right and Center Deputies, 160 of the latter 
stalked from the Chamber in protest. Thus nearly two 
months after the national elections the Spanish Cortes 
was not yet officially constituted because of disputes over 
the seating of deputies and this almost total desertion 
of the minority party. Municipal elections were scheduled 
to be held throughout the country on Easter Sunday. 
Another Left victory was expected. Expected, too, were 
further street disorders to celebrate the victory. Marxists 
spokesmen announced openly that by “ revolutionary 
pressure of the masses in the streets " the Left extremists 
intended to force the Government into Socialist reforms. 
On the other hand there were repeated rumors that the 
army was about to effect a coup d’état. The Socialist 
insistence that all army officials who engaged in the sup- 
pression of the October revolution be seriously punished 
alienated the sympathy of all military leaders away from 
the present Government. José Antonio de Rivera, son 
of the former dictator, was sentenced to prison last week. 
An element of comedy, though, was seen in the affair. 
Arrested on the serious charge of inciting to revolution 
he was convicted only of insulting a policeman, and got 
off with a light sentence. Meanwhile the situation in 
Badajoz was not entirely clear, due to the press censor- 
ship. Last week the dispatches told how 60,000 peasants 
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who had seized the big estates of that district were being 
ejected by the Government. A later report, however, 
implied that the peasants were still in possession. 


Soviet-Japanese Border Dispute.—Frontier collisions 
took place on March 26 between Outer Mongolians and 
a joint Japanese-Manchukuoan detachment. On March 
28 the third serious clash occurred, when five cavalrymen 
were said to have invaded Soviet territory. Both Soviet 
and Japanese authorities protested, while no progress was 
made on the plan of border commission, opposed by the 
Soviets. The Mongolians again protested to the Man- 
chukuoan Government, while on March 30 two more 
border incidents occurred, when the Mongolian post of 
Adyk-Dollon was said to have been attacked. Finally, on 
April 1, a force of several hundred Japanese and Man- 
chukuoan troops, accompanied by heavy armaments, was 
reported by the Soviets to have advanced twenty-eight 
miles in Outer Mongolia and to have engaged the Mon- 
golians in pitched battle. Again vehement protests came 
from Moscow, while Tokyo denied the reports. 


Austrian Conscription.—Chancelor Schuschnigg pro- 
claimed universal military and labor service “ with or 
without arms.” Males between eighteen and forty-two 
are liable to call. The new law empowers the Chancelor 
to regulate all further details by decree. The measure 
was characterized by the Chancelor as a step toward the 
independent, Christian, corporative state envisioned by the 
late Chancelor Dollfuss. ‘‘ Austria cannot tolerate any 
restrictions on the extension of her defensive forces,” 
Chancelor Schuschnigg declared. “She is a European 
necessity and no one is entitled to tie her hands.” At 
a meeting of St. Paul’s Mission, a society working for 
the conversion of the Jews, Father George Bichlmair, 
S.J., urged his hearers not to place all Jewish converts 
in the same category as those who simulate conversion 
for business reasons. Even this latter class, he remarked, 
should be so thoroughly instructed in the Faith that the 
real motives for conversion will begin to operate within 
them. His Eminence, Cardinal Innitzer denounced race 
hatred as opposed to Christian teaching. The modern 
ideas of “good” and “bad” races, as applied to the 
Jews, were un-Christian, he said. 


Britain Shows Another Surplus.—For the fourth year 
in succession Great Britain closed her national accounts 
with a surplus. Revenue from income tax, estate duties, 
customs, and excise was substantially above estimates, 
bringing the credit balance of the financial year 1935-36 
up to £15,407,926. On the same day that these figures 
were published, it was announced that Lord Eustace 
Percy, Minister Without Portfolio, resigned from the 
Cabinet because Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, whose 
confidential adviser he was, failed to supply him with 
enough responsibility and work. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Robert Cecil deplored the Italian gas raids in Ethi- 
opia. James Griffiths, Laborite, was elected to the House 
of Commons from the Carmarthen-Llanelly district. 
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Fighting in Mexico.—On March 29 fighting between 
a group of Socialist teachers and Catholics in Guanajuato, 
variously reported as at San Felipe Torres Mochas and 
at Ciudad Gonzales, resulted in eighteen persons killed 
and thirty seriously injured. The only report available 
was that released by the Government, which claimed that 
the teachers’ “cultural mission’’ had begun a pageant 
when the Catholic group advanced from the church “ in 
a threatening attitude’ and the fight began. President 
Cardenas rushed to the city to investigate. Later, speak- 
ing from the high altar of the church, he ordered the 
priests to leave town within twenty-four hours, and de- 
clared that “ fanatical opposition to Socialistic education 
was solely responsible” for the fighting. On April 1 in 
Puerto Mexico, Vera Cruz, 5,000 Catholics paraded in 
protest against giving a church to agrarians for their 
headquarters. Many churches were reported reopened, 
but there was no change in the restrictive laws. 


Alberta Defaults on Bonds.—By defaulting upon a 
$3,200,000 bond maturity, Alberta was the first Canadian 
Province to fail to meet such an obligation. The Dominion 
Finance Minister Dunning refused to lend money to 
Alberta’s “ social credit” Premier Aberhart because he 
later rejected a Federal Government loan council scheme. 
By the terms of the proposed system all future borrow- 
ings by Provinces would be subject to the control of an 
advisory council. The market for Canadian securities 
was not seriously affected by the default. 


Croat Riots.—Serious rioting by Croat nationalists 
broke out on March 30 at the funeral in Zagreb, Croatian 
center in Jucoslavia, of Stepan Javor, former Croat stu- 
dent. Javor had died in prison a few days previous. He 
was serving a prison sentence for his connection with 
the murder in 1929 of Toni Schlegel, Croat editor who 
went over to the side of King Alexander’s dictatorship. 
More than 50,000 persons marched in the funeral pro- 
cession. The administration was vehemently attacked at 
the grave. One demonstrator lost his life. Belgrade ap- 
peared to be still uncertain how to meet the Croat demands, 
while pressure was being brought upon Vladimir Mat- 
chek, Croat leader, to demand Croat independence. 





In the midst of much talk about inflation, Rich- 
ard Dana Skinner asks the pertinent question 
“What about Deflation?”’ His answer, with a 
wealth of fact, will come next week. 

Most people know about Father Damien. How 
many know about Mother Marianne, his devoted 
woman helper? Edythe Helen Browne will tell 
her story next week in “ Mother Marianne, 
Heroine of Molokai.” 

From a tour of Mexico returned Charles L. 
McConaghy, and he will recount what he found. 
“ Back from Mexico” is a first-hand account. 

Some interesting facts and implications will be 
set forth by Floyd Anderson in his paper, ““ Twen- 
tieth-Century Stage Coaches.” 

















